STUDENTS at work in the Zoological Laboratory at Connecticut College. 
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The 1939 Session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


On January 4, the 1939 session of the Connecticut General Assembly 
will convene. On that day Governor Baldwin will give to the members 
assembled his best thought as to the tasks which lie before them and the 
manner in which they may meet their problems for the best interests of all 
the people of the state—a tremendous responsibility for one man. We may 
properly expect that his advice will be sound and that the members of the 
General Assembly in both the House and the Senate will carry out their 
important tasks in a forthright manner. 

The problems are many, involving as they do: whether or not campaign 
utterances as to further tax burdens can be adhered to; whether or not the 
State of Connecticut desires to follow implicitly a submissive Congress in 
enacting coercive legislation on social problems; whether Connecticut is to 
accept the legislation which has been drafted for it in the United States 
Department of Labor in connection with wages and hours; whether a defi- 
nite policy as to the handling of our mighty problem of water conservation 
and control will be developed; whether the members of the Assembly 
and elective officers will recognize the insistent demand for good, clean state 
and municipal government; whether it is possible to cull out the inequities 
in our state social security problem; whether or not the merit system shall 
be completely established in the state; whether a full estimate will be made 
of results of Connecticut’s matching of federal funds. In short, the kernel of 
the problem involves whether or not Connecticut can and will return, as 
nearly as possible, to a “pay as you go” policy and whether or not it will 
continue to advance in its position of leadership in advance legislation with- 
out stepping beyond the bounds which will place its agriculture, industry, 
labor and commerce at a competitive disadvantage. 

James W. Hook, president of the Geometric Tool Company, spoke at 
a Republican victory dinner on last December 7. He was, in reality, not 
speaking to the members of that party alone when, after reviewing some 
of the current problems, he pointed out that they placed upon the shoulders 
of those of that particular party a grave responsibility. He said: “Without 
accepting such crosseyed policies as less production at higher cost, deficit 
financing and pump priming, bootstrap schemes for giving large groups 
of people something for nothing, this thing called incentive taxation and 
outrageous spending of the taxpayers’ money-for subsidies and useless public 
works, we must pick out the good things in the already enacted social secur- 
ity legislation and mould them into a practical program. Then we must get 

(Continued on page 6) 
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CONNECTICUT PATENTS 


List of Patents issued to Connecticut Inventors by the United States Patent Office during he month of 
November, 1938. Compiled from the Official Gazettes by the office of Louis V. Lucia, Patent Attorney, 
of Hartford. 


Philip E. Ashton and S. L. Wolfson, 
Meriden; said Wolfson assignor 
to said Ashton, “Electric cigar 
lighter”. 

George J. Belknap, assignor to The 
Belknap Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
“Beer faucet”. 

Clifford N. Benander, Meriden, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Monowatt Electric Corp., “Press”. 

Albert F. Breitenstein, assignor to The 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, 
“Automatic-releasing thread-cut- 
ting tool”. 

Martin D. Fitzgerald, assignor to Fitz- 
gerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
“Gasket”. 

Herman J. Hammerly, New Britain, 
assignor to The Trumbull Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Plainville, ‘“Elec- 
tric switch”. 

Channing E. Harwood, assignor to 
The Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, “Friction clutch”. 

William F. Helmond, West Hartford, 
assignor to Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co., New York, N. Y., 
“Typewritten Machine” (2 Pat- 
ents). 

James A. Hendley, assignor to The 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
“Venetian blind ladder-web roll 
construction”. 

Joseph Jacobs, Bridgeport, assignor to 
The Hayes Donahue Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Milford, “Hair curler”. 

Harold F. Johnston and E. H. Tomp- 
kins, assignors to Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, “Dispenser”. 

Herman Kraekemier, Bridgeport, 
“Spring Assembly”, ‘‘Steering 
mechanism” (2 Patents). 

Homer E. Nichols, Bridgeport and L. 
Babiner, New York, N. Y., 
“Sanitary protector”. 

William C. Parrott, Stamford, ‘Pres- 
sure and sealing device for con- 
tainers”’. 

Daniel E. Reed, assignor to Yankee 
Metal Prod. Corp., Norwalk, 
“Mirror device”. 

Beauford H. Reeves, Pine Orchard, 
assignor to Rockbestos Prod. 
Corp., “Polishing apparatus”. 

John E. Renholdt, Bridgeport, as- 
signor to Dictaphone Corp., New 
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device”’. 


“Pad holding 


Edwin L. Rose, Watertown, assignor 
to The Waterbury Tool Co., 
Waterbury, “Relief valve for 
power transmissions”. 

Jasper L. Salerno, East Haven, “Auto- 
matic hitch and brake mecha- 
nism”. 

Louis H. VonOhlsen, New Haven, as- 
signor to The Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., “Speed con- 
trol of motors”. 

Earl B. Whitehead, assignor to Atlan- 
tic Carton Corp., Norwich, 
“Container”. 

Patrick F. Donahue, Waterville, to 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 

“Ice cream disher”’. 

Paul S. Donchian, Hartford, ‘‘Plaque 
or similar article”. 

John B. Freysinger, New Britain, 
“Buckle”, 

Lillian V. Helander, assignor to In- 
ternational Silver Co., Meriden, 
“Spoon or other article of flat- 
ware”. 

John Merriman, Norwalk, assignor to 
American Fabrics Co., Bridge- 
port, ““Lace”’. 

Daniel E. Reed, assignor to Yankee 
Metal Prod. Corp., Norwalk, 
“Electric switch unit”. 

Wallace W. DeLaney, assignor to The 
Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New 
Haven, “Heating device for 
therapeutical purposes”. 

Thomas C. Delaval-Crow, Bristol, as- 
signor to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., “Locking device 
for bearings and the like”. 

Patrick J. Fitzgerald, assignor to Fitz- 
gerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
“All metal gasket”. 

Nathan Olshansky, Stamford, “‘Con- 
tact plug”. 

Eugene Reising, Hartford, “Firearm”. 

Harold A. Wadman, assignor to Hart- 
ford-Empire Co., Hartford, 
“Glass melting tank wall struc- 
ture and block”. 

Noble H. Watts, Bridgeport, assignor 


to General Elec. Co., “Vacuum 
cleaner”’. 
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Bohumil Bares, Oakville, assignor to 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
“Button positioning means and 
mechanism”. 

Chris Bockius, Stamford; C. S. Bat- 
chelor, Hasbrouck Heights, and 
J. A. Cook, Heledon, assignors to 
Raybestos—Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. Y., “Making metallic in- 
laid friction surfaces”’. 

Joseph H. Cohen, assignor to Auto- 
matic Devices Corp., Bridgeport, 
“Cigar lighter”. 





Leroy C. Doane, assignor to Miller Co., 
Meriden, “Hinge mechanism for 
lighting fixtures”. 

George W. Dunham, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, “Washing machine”. 

Edward E. Forstrom, Stratford, as- 
signor to The Bryant Elec. Co., 
Bridgeport, “Switch with ther- 
mal releases”. 

Stanley Hart, Kensington, assignor to 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Brit- 
ain, “Remote control for venti- 
lating devices”. 

William Lowe, Ansonia assignor to 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York City, “Method and 
machine for making hollow con- 
ductors”. 

Joseph D. McNutt, assignor to Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, “Priming mixture”. 

Frederick A. Nodine, Terryville, as- 
signor to The Cooper Oven 
Thermometer Co., Pequabuck, 
“Temperature indicating means 
for culinary vessel closure”. 

Elias Orshansky, Jr., New York, as- 
signor to The Acrotorque Co., 
New Haven, “Transmission”. 

Robert F. Ostrander, New Haven, 
“Pressure control for hydraulic 
brakes”. 

Emile Paquette, Putnam, “Ice fishing 
apparatus”. 

Albert F. Parks, Fairfield, ‘Coin 
handling mechanism for vending 
machines and the like”. 

Ernest Reaney, Stratford, assignor to 
O.K. Tool Co., Inc., New York 
City, “Face milling cutter”, 
“Finishing cutter” (2 Patents). 

(Continued on page 9) 
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DORAN BROTHERS, INC. 





Editor’s Note. This, the 49th in 
a series of articles on Connecticut’s 
industries, depicts the story of a 
small, but vigorous and progressive 
producer of hat making machinery. 
As may be suspected, dynamic per- 
sonality is the keynote. 





VER on Shelter Rock Road in 

Danbury, Connecticut, known 

as the “Hat City” for genera- 
tions, is a model plant turning ideas 
into machines for making hats as rap- 
idly as hat producers everywhere can 
be induced to board the latest “‘van of 
progress”. 

Although inside it has equipment 
similar to that seen in many up-to- 
date machine shops, it stands out in 
a class all its own in the matter of 
cleanliness and order. Floors have that 
“scoured” look closely approaching 
“hospital clean”, and in place of the 
normally dirty factory boiler room, is 
an acoustically treated room decorated 
in white and green which houses an oil- 
fired boiler and a Diesel engine power 
plant which furnishes both power and 
light. The housekeeping, too, ranks 
high, with tools, dies and fixtures in 
well ordered arrangement. 

The surroundings of the plant, even 
in winter, give convincing evidence 
of a love for beauty on the part of 
management. Instead of being greeted 
by the eyesores of near-by lots over- 
grown with weeds or cluttered with 
debris, visitors to Doran Brothers as 
well as motorists and pedestrians see 
factory walls faced with alternating 
bushes of spyrea and syringa. Near 
the factory are plantings of forsythia, 
blue spruce and an odd shrub, enony- 
mous alatus. 

Across the driveway from the plant 
is a row of mountain ash trees planted 
in memory of the late James F. Doran, 
with a new ash being planted each 
year on the anniversary of Mr. Doran’s 
death. Extending westward for several 


ing the beauty of the garden spot to 
the back of the park. 

Yes, John C. Doran, Sr., president 
and treasurer of Doran Brothers is a 
lover of beauty and order, not only 
in factory surroundings but in all 
things. He sees, as did Catherine 
Bourke White, the now internationally 
famous photographer, beauty in fac- 
tory chimneys and machines. He sees 
eye to eye with the research men at 
General Motors and elsewhere the value 
of creative imagination set to work on 
a thousand fronts. He believes that 
out of the haze of today’s dreams are 
spun, with the application of diligent 
effort, the advanced attainments of 
tomorrow. He would set a boy to 
dreaming and on the road to usefulness 
as General Motors hoped to do with 
its ““Parade of Progress” shown at his 
park in Danbury and in numerous 
other cities throughout Connecticut 
and the nation last summer. So sincere 
is his belief in the stimulus of research 


to progress, to beauty and greater hap- 
piness that he advertised the idea on 
two double page spreads in Hat Life 
magazine for November and Decem- 
ber. In the one he reproduced Gen- 
eral Motors’ ad entitled, “We hope we 
set a boy to dreaming” and told on 
the opposite page of Doran Brothers’ 
“Parade of Progress” in the field of 
hat machinery. In the second spread 
he had reproduced on one page against 
a sable black background the semblance 
of an orchid in all its vari-colored 
glory. On the opposite page, in white 
lettering against the sable black, was 
a message which we reproduce here, 
in part as follows: 

“The beauty of efficient machinery 
is in the work which it does better— 
it’s hum is music to the ears—there 
is artistry in its product—the romance 
of industrial accomplishment in its use 
—rhythm and poetry in its operation 
—creative imagination in its develop- 
ment. It lightens the burden of man- 





VIEWS above show the key steps in the evolution of a hat. Figure 1 
is the rabbit skin, with fur, from which the material comes. Figure 2 
shows shredded skin of rabbit after fur is removed which is sold as a 
by-product. Other figures represent stages as follows: No. 3, raw fur; 
No. 4, first form of hat; No. 5, first shrinking; No. 6, after several 
shrinkings reduces hat to smaller cone shape; No. 7, hat after the tip 
and brim stretch operation; No. 8, hat after first pouncing; No. 9, hat 
after blocking and second pouncing; No. 10, hat trimmed and finished 
for shipment. Doran Brothers machines (see article) are designed chiefly 
to assist in stages 7 to 10. 


hundred feet the Doran property is 
edged with choice plantings of shrubs 
and flower beds, with a glistening 
white crushed stone parking space set- 
in as a border. Along the parked 
stretch of lawn, closely clipped in sea- 
son, six circular beds of canna and 
salvia alternate with Douglas fir trees, 
with other shrubbery planting extend- 
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ual labor and inspires the workman to 
his best accomplishment—for the man 
with a song in his heart will reflect 
this spirit in his work.” 

The moral is “Yes, there’s Beauty in 
Machinery and Doran models are the 
Orchids”. 

Ingenuity coupled with faith, ear- 
nestness and optimism are other attri- 
butes of John Doran —all qualities 
which lend color and substance to 
the story of Doran Brothers. 


Background History 
Here’s how it all started. Charles H. 


Reid, an uncle of James and John 
Doran, having served his apprentice- 
ship at Blake and Johnson’s plant in 
Waterbury, started “on his own” in 


High School in 1896 and gave jobs in 
his small shop to both James and John 
C. Doran in 1900. 


Growing Pains 
Upon Mr. Reid’s death in 1903 the 


business was turned over to nephews 
James F. and John C. Doran, which 
marked the beginning of the original 
partnership. The brothers continued in 
the small machine shop until 1920 
when business demands required larger 
quarters. They purchased 9 acres of 
land known as the old Ball Ground” 
on Shelter Rock Road and erected the 
new modern one story plant, now oc- 
cupied, containing some 16,000 square 
feet in the machine shop and 5,000 
square feet in an adjoining storeroom. 





MODERN plant of Doran Brothers Inc., Danbury. 


Danbury during the late 60’s to build 
a two jaw drill chuck. Located as he 
was in the hat center of America, he 
soon began evolving plans for machin- 
ery which would improve the then 
crude methods of hat making. Seeing 
an opportunity to sell out his chuck 
business, he took immediate advantage 
of it, using the proceeds to start into 
production of hat machinery. 

At the start he secured several _pat- 
ents, one of the first which he later 
produced, being an automatic crown 
ironing machine for pressing the 
crowns of men’s soft fur felt hats. 
His next successful patented machine 
which he placed on a royalty basis 
was an automatic rounding machine 
for rounding brims, Mr. Reid contin- 
ued with his program of new inven- 
tions and improvements to hatting ma- 
chinery, until he had become widely 
known in the industry. However, real- 
izing that he was “getting along” in 
years, and wishing to perpetuate his 
business while at the same time giving 
opportunity to his deserving nephews, 
he educated James F. Doran at M.I.T. 
after his graduation from Waterbury 


Then came 10 years of progress, one 
year of stagnation and then the death 
of the junior partner, James F. Doran 
on July 12, 1931. 


Years of Trial 


Fear began to cast its evil shadow 
over the nation in 1930. In its wake 
came hesitation and stagnation. John 
Doran’s beloved brother and co-plan- 
ner was ill, The orders which had kept 
the model plant humming with its 
full complement of some 50 happy 
workmen in the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for hat factories throughout 
the world, began to disappear as the 
dew with the morning sun. Then came 
the news on July 12, that James had 
just passed on. 

But withal—sadness, pessimism, the 
world seemingly content to feed and 
clothe itself without thought to the 
replacement of obsolete machinery— 
John Doran manfully faced the deci- 
sion of whether to close down the 
plant or continue his development at 
tremendous cost. If he shut down, dis- 
missing the trained staff of engineers 
and workmen, he would, at once, stop 
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the momentum of new ideas and prod- 
ucts which had built the business to 
one known internationally among hat 
manufacturers. Reasoning by the cost 
accounting method, it appeared that a 
shut down would save money. 

Scared stiff at the seemingly endless 
and impenetrable fog of depression 
which smeared one wave of forced op- 
timism after another, most capital 
stayed in hiding. Doran Brothers as 
well as other manufacturers of ma- 
chinery were virtually without orders 
and there was no visible evidence that 
there ever would be enough to keep 
the plant going again at anywhere near 
its former activity. Doubtless born of 
a knowledge of the past history of 
progress, there was cradled in John 
Doran’s consciousness a whisper that 
repeated and grew to the conviction, 
that beyond this period of doubt and 
economic strife there was bound to 
come a New Era when men would not 
be satisfied with their old tools of 
production. 

So, after determining that the lean 
years, for his business at least, should 
not mark a period of stagnation in 
the development of improved machines 
for hat making, and with the firm be- 
lief that the business of the New Era 
would be more exacting and arbitrary 
than ever before in its mechanical 
requirements, John Doran decided to 
use this valuable time to prepare for 
a period in which few besides himself 
could have implicit faith. -Although 
his productive machinery was almost 
entirely idle and he knew not when 
it would again function normally, John 





John C. Doran, Sr., 
president and treasurer of Doran 
Brothers Inc., Danbury. 








Doran speeded up his laboratory and 
design department to unprecedented 
activity. Employing a larger person- 
nel of designers and researchers than 
ever before, he set them to work. to 
discover better methods of producing 
hats for the future. 

Since research and development 
work constitute the greatest overhead 
of a machine shop, the very practical 
consideration of finances had to be set- 
tled. Unflinchingly John Doran backed 
his faith in the future with the sav- 
ings accumulated in a lifetime of hard 
work and conservation. 

Despite warnings to conserve assets 
until the storm passed Doran Brothers 
continued until their finances reached 
their limits, with business still in the 
doldrums. Although John Doran—al- 
ways the good neighbor and enthusias- 
tic citizen — never made any claims 
on heroism, he staked his own personal 
life-savings to continue the develop- 
ment program. 


The Revival Begins 


As if to make ready for the ex- 
pected new business which John Doran 
thought was certain to come, and 
which, in fact, had already started, 
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approximately 3 ounces per hat. 


he incorporated the business in 1935. 
He became president and treasurer; 
John Doran, Jr., vice president, and 
Emil Monde, C.P.A. of New Haven, 
secretary — the official family which 
still prevails. The real upward surge 
of business which started hat producers 
into large scale production in 1936 
found Doran Brothers “not wanting” 
but ready—in fact ahead of require- 
ments—with the equipment needed for 
the production of hats for discerning 
consumers more sophisticated than ever 
before. 

The real “putsch” began early in 
1936 when Doran Brothers began 
working with a full shop crew every 
working day and often well into the 
night. Despite a previous build-up of 
stocks in anticipation of the rush, as 
well as a full-crew, full-time and over- 
time work, Doran Brothers could not 
keep pace with orders. Even the dis- 
play room, in which was previously 
exhibited a complete machine for every 
one of the new models, had to be 
stripped—every model sacrificed to the 
urgent demand. 

Yes, John Doran had been right 
in holding fast to his faith in the 
future—in gambling the company’s 
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FUR blowing machine which cleans the fur just before it starts on its way to become hats, at the rate of 


and his own hard won savings—but 
his enthusiasm, great as it was, had 
fallen short of actual demand! 

While the company has since caught 
up with demand for the new models 
which are the finest that modern en- 
gineering knowledge has produced for 
the particular operations they perform, 
plans for mechanizing more effectively 
other manufacturing processes in mod- 
ern hat factories are being visualized 
and progressed by the John Doran’s 
and Paul Schultz, chief engineer. They 
plan because they realize that nothing 
in this life is so constant as change and 
that the best insurance for future bus- 
iness is inextricably tied-in with the 
planning of today. 


Machine Applications 


Doran Brothers’ machines, while not 
applicable to all hat making processes 
are used in the most important stages, 
beginning with the final cleaning of 
the fur which is done in a “blowing 
machine” where it passes through a 
series of about a dozen rollers and fast 
rotating picks. Along the side of the 
machine are steam jets which are kept 
open in order to clean the fur and 
keep it from becoming static and stick- 








AUTOMATIC hydraulic crown pouncing machine, one of the 
many produced by Doran Brothers as modern cost reduction 
and quality increasing aids to hat manufacture. 


ing to the metal parts. 

The next step in which Doran equip- 
ment plays a part is in sinking the 
hats in hot water just after they have 
been formed. In reality it cannot be 
called a machine but rather a “sinking 
device”. (See “Evolution of Hats’, 
January 1938, C.I.). 

From this point on through the va- 
rious “hot water and work” stages in 
which the hat body is continuously 
shrunk as the fur gradually draws 
closer and closer together, there are 
no Doran applications yet developed. 
But when the hat body has been 
shrunk down to proper size, dyed and 
shellacked, it is ready to be worked 
upon throughout the remainder of the 
processes by various Doran built auto- 
matic machines. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Tip and brim stretching ma- 
chine which tends to break out the 


edge of the cone shape into a brim. 

(2) Hydraulic automatic pouncing 
machine for removing the rough sur- 
face or long hairs still unfelted before 
going to the finishing department. 

(3) Automatic hydraulic crown fin- 
ishing machine with automatic change- 
over oval head and automatic feeding 
of paper on pouncing or finishing tool. 
The pouncing operation cuts off with 
sandpaper the longer fibers from the 
hat surface, leaving it a smooth close 
cropped felt. 

(4) Automatic crown ironing ma- 
chine for ironing or processing surface 
of hat. 

(5) Automatic flanging machine for 
ironing and shaping hat on flange. 

(6) Automatic brim ironing ma- 
chine for ironing upper and lower 
brims at same time. 

(7) Automatic brim finishing ma- 
chine for sanding or finishing upper 
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and lower brims. 

(8) Electric sand bags used for 
shaping hats on the flange. 

(9) Several other smaller specialties 
used chiefly in hat finishing. 


Distribution 


Because of the long standing cus- 
toms prevailing in the hat industry, 
the design, manufacture and sale of 
machine aids to manufacture is a 
highly specialized business. Therefore 
Doran Brothers, because of their broad 
knowledge of all the salient points nec- 
essary to volume business have always 
sold direct to the hat manufacturer, 
except in the English market, where 
they are represented by the Hat Manu- 
facturers Supply Company, of Stock- 
port, England. Even there they virtu- 
ally sell direct because of their close 
cooperation with this sales agency in 
making sales to the ultimate consumer. 

Doran automatic machinery may be 
said to dot the globe, being located in 
practically every large or important hat 
making establishment in the United 
States, England, European continent, 
Australia and South America. Look- 
ing toward expansion of their foreign 
market John C. Doran, Jr., and Harold 
Kane, one of the company’s engineers, 
sailed on December 10 to set up a 
show room at the Hat Manufacturers’ 
Supply Company at Stockport, near 
Manchester, in the heart of the hatting 
industry. 

Individuals, cities, or businesses pros- 
per or grow stagnant to the degree 
that their leadership is forceful and 
progressive, or slovenly and unambi- 
tious. Judging by this formula and 
adding the faith of John C. Doran for 
good measure, Doran Brothers, Inc., 
is destined to continue reaping the 
maximum of prosperity available to 
manufacturers of hatting machinery. 


THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


behind our private enterprise system 
and, by giving it encouragement and 
faith in the future, revitalize it so 
that it can produce the substance 
which will make such social security 
possible.” 

In those few words, Mr. Hook has 
stated more concisely and forcibly than 
I am able to do the proper goal of 
each legislator and every elective off- 
cer of the state. As I ‘have said, we 
have the right to suppose that such is 
the concept of our traditionally level- 
headed Connecticut legislators. 














CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 





Editor’s Note. This is the first of 
an intermittent series of articles 
concerning Connecticut’s educa- 
tional institutions. Data for this 
article contributed by Connecticut 
College, New London. 





Contribution to Community 


N an editorial recently a New Lon- 

don writer said, ““Connecticut Col- 

'ege spends $728,000 annually of 
which nearly half is payroll. In addi- 
tion there are 735 girls, who it is esti- 
mated, spend more than $150 each a 
year, and the families of professors, 
instructors, etc., most of whom come 
from away. If New London had a fac- 
tory with a $7300 weekly payroll, and 
brought new people to town who spent 
close to a quarter of a million dollars 
annually, we’d say it was a big enter- 
prise. Connecticut College is exactly 
such an asset.” 

It is interesting to consider the col- 
lege from this angle. There can be no 
doubt that Connecticut College has 
been a great asset to New London. 

The land upon which it was built 
less than 25 years ago was largely 
farmland about two miles from the 
center of the city and of little value 
from the standpoint of taxation. It 
was, however, an ideal location for a 
college —a high windswept plateau 
overlooking the city and harbor, Long 
Island Sound and several distant islands 
to the south, the Thames river and 
the hills of Groton to the east, and 
beautiful, typical New England coun- 
try to the west and north. 

That the citizens of New London 
were alert to the many advantages 
a college would bring to the city is 
evidenced by the fact that people from 
all walks of life united enthusiastically 
in the exciting drive in 1911 to raise 
the funds needed to make the found- 
ing possible. 

Regarded purely as a community in- 
vestment the establishment of the col- 
lege has been more than justified. It 
does bring to the city the advantages 
of its sizeable group of employees and 
the accompanying payroll, its consid- 
erable consumption of local goods, and 
the raising of property values in its 
vicinity. Moreover it operates through 
years of depression as well as in times 
of prosperity and its employees are the 


~~ 


kind of people who contribute to the 
intellectual and social life of the com- 
munity in many valuable ways. 

The college was started in 1915 with 
a small staff of teachers, a few build- 
ings and a group of about 100 stu- 
dents most of whom were from Con- 
necticut. Today its plant includes 18 
beautiful buildings, mostly built of 
native granite. Four of these have been 
erected since 1932, Two important ad- 
ditions are now in the process of con- 
struction, the Frank Loomis Palmer 
auditorium which was bequeathed to 
the college by Miss Virginia Palmer of 
New London, and the Harkness chapel, 
a gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. 

A third, Frederic Bill hall, an aca- 
demic building to be constructed with 


to note that it operates consistently 
within its income, always balancing 
its budget. 

The enrollment of the college has 
grown from 100 to 735 and the stu- 
dents of today are drawn not only 
from Connecticut but from every sec- 
tion of the United States and from 
several foreign countries. It has a fac- 
ulty of 84 members, a ratio of about 
One instructor to every ten students. 
It stands scholastically in the first 
group of American colleges. 


Leadership 


Dr. Katharine Blunt, a graduate of 
Vassar college and of the University 
of Chicago, a brilliant, far-seeing and 
vigorous woman of great personal 





VIEW of west side of Connecticut College (for women) campus from 
the entrance of Palmer Library. Buildings visible (from left to right) 
are the new 1937 dormitory, Mary Harkness House and Knowlton 
House. 


a legacy from Mrs. Frederic Bill of 
Groton, is now being planned and will 
be started in the spring. The new con- 
struction already under way and that 
which is contemplated will involve a 
total expenditure of close to a million 
dollars. 

In describing the impressive devel- 
opment of the college it is important 
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charm, is president of the college. It 
is to her efforts in cooperation with 
the board of trustees that the remark- 
able progress of the institution in the 
past ten years is due. 

Mr. Harrison B. Freeman of Hart- 
ford, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, says that it was President Blunt’s 
courage and insistence which made the 





trustees undertake the building of 
much needed dormitories during the 
years when the depression was holding 
the most enterprising persons fear- 
bound, a step which brought wide ap- 
proval and many substantial gifts to 
the college. Through her friendly con- 
tacts, countless persons in Connecticut 
and elsewhere have become interested 
in the college and have given it their 
support in many valued ways. Her 
alertness to opportunities for strength- 
ening the faculty and her wisdom in 
the selection of its members have given 
the teaching group its present prestige. 

Most important of all, President 
Blunt’s constant stimulating interest 
in the plans and work of both faculty 
and students, her readiness to aid prom- 
ising experiments, and her determina- 
tion that the courses of study shall 
be alive and meaningful, have given 
the intellectual life of the college a 
vitality which is like the fresh winds 
which sweep its campus. 


Unusual Courses 


Some of the work is more than usu- 
ally interesting. Investigation of plant 
growth hormones, those mysterious 
substances which make plants grow 
and which are already being used com- 
mercially in plant propagation, is car- 
ried on in a specially constructed sub- 
terranean laboratory which the Rock- 
efeller Foundation made possible sev- 
eral years ago. 

Only three other institutions in the 
country are engaged in a major way 
in this important new field of investi- 
gation, the California Institute of 
Technology, which was the first to 
undertake it, the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute at Yonkers, N. Y., and Har- 
vard University. Dr. George S. Avery, 
Jr., professor of botany, who is in 
charge of the work at Connecticut, 
was granted a leave of absence last 
winter for several months’ work on a 
Rockefeller Research fellowship. Dur- 
ing this time he visited laboratories in 
England, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land and Denmark where growth hor- 
mone investigations are being carried 
on, and worked with Professor B. Boy- 
sen-Jensen at the University of Copen- 
hagen and in the famous Carlsberg lab- 
oratories, also in Copenhagen, an ef- 
fort which did much to tie in the 
work in this country with that which 
is being done abroad. 

Advanced students of botany have 
a real part in this significant work and 
others have the opportunity to observe 
its progress and watch its results. Great 
interest is shown in the careers of the 


little oat seedlings which serve as the 
“guinea pigs” of plant research. 

In connection with the work in 
botany, another interesting part of 
the college is its beautiful 80 acre 
arboretum, which is destined to in- 
clude a representation of every bit of 
Connecticut’s native plant life, planted 
in such a way as to combine conven- 
ience for scientific study with natural 
beauty. 

The arboretum is an outdoor labora- 
tory of incalculable value. One of the 
fascinating projects undertaken there 
by the students this fall was a study 
of the growth rings in more than 
100 ancient hemlocks which were 
felled in the hurricane. A report of 





Katharine Blunt, 
president, Connecticut College 


this work was given at the annual 
meeting of the Botanical Society of 
America in Richmond, Va., in De- 
cember. The Buck lodge near the lake 
in the arboretum, which was recently 
completed, serves among other things 
as an attractive field museum where 
the students can set up botanical and 
zoological exhibits in connection with 
their work. 

There are now more than four fifths 
of the state’s native trees and shrubs 
represented in the arboretum. Many of 
these are still in the nurseries but as 
they achieve the proper size, and funds 
become available for the purpose, they 
will be transplanted from the nursery 
into their proper habitat in the arbore- 
tum. The Connecticut arboretum is, 
incidentally, the only area in the state 
set apart for the preservation and 
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propagation of the native plant life 
of Connecticut. 

An innovation in the college cur- 
riculum this year, but one which has 
been among President Blunt’s ob- 
jectives ever since she came to Con- 
necticut College, is the introduction 
of a major field of study called Child 
Development, and the establishment 
of a nursery school on the campus as 
an all important adjunct to the work. 

The child study involves work in 
child nutrition, child psychology, and 
education, looking to possible profes- 
ional work with children on the part 
of some students as well as preparing 
them for the intelligent care and train- 
ing of their own families in the future. 

The study has proved a great delight 
to the students. Those who are pre- 
paring for professional work assist in 
the nursery school under the direction 
of the nursery school teacher. The 
others observe the children from be- 
hind a screen. While only four hours 
a week of laboratory work in the 
school are required, the students spend 
a great deal more time there because 
they are so interestd. 

The nursery school is a lovely little 
white cottage on the college grounds 
which has been remodeled and charm- 
ingly equipped especially for its pur- 
pose. Although it was established as a 
laboratory to give real meaning to 
child study at the college, it also pro- 
vides a happy educational experience 
for the small boys and girls who at- 
tend it. 

Another unconventional laboratory 
for some of the college work is the 
city of New London. At the moment 
it is serving as a place for the prac- 
tical study of problems in a new course 
called Civic Art. In this course the 
students are learning that the beauty 
of a municipality does not lie in its 
monuments and ornate public build- 
ings, but rather in the intelligent 
planning of its housing, streets, pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds, schools, 
hospitals and courts, for the welfare 
and happiness of its inhabitants. 

In the lectures, seminars for discus- 
sion, and field trips which make up the 
course, members of the department of 
fine arts, social science, botany and 
economics contribute to the many 
sided study. 

Under the guidance of their instruc- 
tors, the students have made careful 
studies of certain areas in the city, 
noting their deficiencies and making 
plans for their improvement. A model 
of Ocean Beach, which was destroyed 
in the hurricane and which the city 











hopes to convert into a municipal 
park, is being made by a group of 
botany and fine arts students who are 
taking the Civic Art course. They are 
using as realistic materials as possible 
in creating a miniature Ocean Beach 
which they expect to be beautiful not 
only in its architecture and planting 
but also in the thoughtful planning for 
its use. The model is to be placed on 
exhibition at the Lyman Allyn mu- 
seum when it is completed. There is 
a link between the work of the stu- 
dents and that of the city of New 
London in the fact that Mr. Winslow 
Ames, director of the Lyman Allyn 
museum, and a member of the college 
art department, was recently made a 
member of the city planning board. 

The Civic Art course is in line with 
a vigorous program of the college to 
stimulate interest among the students 
in matters of public concern and give 
them training which will help them 
to participate intelligently and effec- 
tively in the public life of the com- 
munities in which they will live. 

There is probably no phase of the 
college work to which President Blunt 
has given more attention. In the past 
few years there has been a definite 
shifting .of viewpoint in the college 
teaching so that the student is now 
seen as a future participant rather than 
as a mere observer of public affairs. 
There has been a reorganization and 
expansion of the work in history and 
government. Courses have been intro- 
duced which supplement the solid the- 
ory of government with practical 
knowledge of the problems of public 
administration and which show the 
student specifically how she can take 
part in the solution of these problems. 

Men and women have been ap- 
pointed to the college faculty who are 
qualified not only scholastically but 
also through actual experience in pub- 
lic life, to give the students the stim- 
ulus they need toward this kind of 
work. The newest of these appointees 
is Dr. Florence Warner, chairman of 
the department of social science, who 
has been both a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and head of the de- 
partment of public welfare of the state 
of Arizona. 

The needs which the college recog- 
nizes in this program are those of pre- 
paring the students for competent pub- 
lic service either professionally or as 
volunteers and creating in them a 
strong desire for such service. Of the 
latter point President Blunt says, 

“Avocationally the desire for pub- 
lic service must be strong enough to 
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carry over past the first year of the 
young woman’s first job or the begin- 
ning or organizing of her new home. 
If the desire is strongly created while 
she is still in college, if she can see 
public service as an important under- 
taking and as a highly rewarding form 
of self-realization, this carry over will 
be possible. The so-called indifference 
of our young college graduates to pub- 
lic questions is often, I believe, not 
really indifference, but a sense of their 
own incompetence and inadequacy.” 

Certain phases of the college life, 
which have been limited in the past 
because of inadequate facilities, will 
be richly expanded with the comple- 
tion of the new buildings which are 
now under way on the campus. 

As long as the gymnasium (itself a 
temporary structure) with its bare 
walls and unmistakable apparatus must 
serve as a concert hall, chapel, theatre, 
and for all assemblies of any size, 
no matter what their nature, there are 
obvious limitations to what may be 
undertaken. With the new auditorium 
and chapel in prospect the imagina- 
tions of the faculty and students are 
soaring. 

The auditorium, a splendid granite 
building in simple modern architec- 
ture, will seat 1300 in the main floor 
and balcony with 200 on the stage if 
need be. It will have a stage which 
can be adjusted for small and large 
performances, a screen, projector and 
sound apparatus for talking pictures, 
rooms for special purposes such as 
speech training, the Carnegie phono- 
graph and library of records and other 
interests. The auditorium will make 
possible a greater sharing than ever be- 
fore of the cultural opportunities of 
the college with the rest of the com- 
munity. 

In the chapel President Blunt sees 
an influence which will “help the stu- 
dents gain an anchorage from their 
religion during their college days that 
will hold them steady through the dif- 
ficulties of their later lives, a direction, 
an understanding, that will always en- 
rich their service.” 

The chapel, also to be of native 
granite, has been designed along the 
lines of the earlier New England 
churches, long and rather narrow with 
tall round arched windows, and a 
square stone tower surmounted by a 
copper covered spire. Its interior will 
be beautiful and serene, with lovely 
glass, color in the barrel vault of the 
roof and carving. It will have pews 
for about 450 in addition to the choir 
stalls. 
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Both the auditorium and the chapel 
are substantially endowed by the do- 
nors so their maintenance will not im- 
pose any drain on the college budget. 

The erection of Frederic Bill hall, 
for which the plans have not as yet 
been completed, will be a great gain 
for the college teaching. It will relieve 
the present crowding in New London 
hall and will provide satisfactory quar- 
ters for several departments, probably 
physics and astronomy, fine arts and 
psychology. It will make possible sem- 
inar and reading rooms as well as 
badly needed classrooms. 

Despite the new buildings there re- 
main many points still at which the 
growth of the college is straining at 
its equipment. The Palmer library, 
crowded with its more than 100,000 
books and periodicals, must soon be 
enlarged. A new gymnasium is ur- 
gently needed to maintain a high qual- 
ity of physical education. There must 
be two more dormitories to completely 
solve the problem of off-campus hous- 
ing. 

Above all is needed added endow- 
ment if the institution is not to be 
checked in becoming a really great 
college for women. Sharp limitations 
are now imposed upon the develop- 
ment of the college in many directions. 
There is need of endowments for pro- 
fessorships, for scholarships, for books, 
for lectures, concerts, departmental ap- 
paratus and many other purposes. 

Where these are concerned, and jus- 
tifiably in the light of its history, the 
college places its faith in President 
Blunt’s philosophy, 

“If we consistently act on the opti- 
mistic hypothesis, that hypothesis will 
tend to be realized.” 


PATENTS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Otto Rieg, Newark, N. J., assignor to 
A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, 
“Slush casting machine”. 

Rudolf Scharinger, Bridgeport, ““Con- 
diment dispenser”. 

Albert R. Tegge, assignor to Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
“Third rail”. 

Max L. Waterman, Fairfield, assignor 
to The Singer Mfg. Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., “Feeding mechanism 
for sewing machines”. 

Albert L. Davis, Watertown, assignor 
to The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, “Pencil ferrule”. 

Isaac L. Ferris, assignor to The Bridge- 
port Metal Goods Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, ‘‘Flashlight switch”, 


(Continued on page 20) 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 


Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 
New Haven — 


Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 





WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 
THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 


Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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PLATERS SUPPLIES— 


INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS Ma 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 











NEWS FORUM 


U. S. Rubber Pays Dividend and 
Restores Pension Cut. Late in No- 
vember, directors of the United States 
Rubber Company paid a dividend of 
$4.00 a share on the 8 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock, the first 
dividend paid by the company for 
more than ten years, or since February, 
1928. 


Early in 1938, the company read- 
justed its capital set-up, eliminating 
the profit and loss deficit and issued, 
on July 1, forty-five million dollars in 
new first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds bearing a 414 per cent interest 
rate, thereby retiring outstanding 
bonds of a fifty million dollar issue 
of 5 per cent bonds due in 1947. The 
dividend authorized in November was 
made payable December 23 to stock 
of record as of December 9. 


On December 1, Walter H. Norton, 
factory manager of the company’s 
footwear plant in Naugatuck, an- 
nounced that 359 pensioned employees 
would have restored starting January 
1, 1939, the 15 per cent reduction, 
made in 1933. These reductions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Norton, were made 
“because all plants were working on a 
short time basis and the financial con- 
dition of the company was grave. Since 
that time through the sale of unneces- 
sary properties, the reduction of in- 
ventories, and operating economies, the 
outlook has been improved sufficiently 
to make possible the first dividend 
since 1928 on the preferred stock of 
the company. At the same time a 
decision was made to restore the 15 
per cent reduction on pensions granted 
paor to 1935 . . .” 


xk & 


Cushman Goes on 40-Hour. Because 
of increased volume of business expe- 


am * wae 


Wal) gavsas 


rienced during October and Novem- 
ber, the Cushman Chuck Company of 
Hartford recently extended the work- 
ing time of its employees to 40 hours 
a week from approximately 34. The 
rise in business was said to have started 
gradually after the low point in Aug- 
ust. The company now employs ap- 
proximately 100 persons in the pro- 
duction of a broad line of chucks. 


x * ® 


The Lester and Wasley Company 
Announces New Perforator. The 
Lester and Wasley Company Inc., of 
Norwich, manufacturers of deckling, 
envelope, flat paper cup and special 





paper converting machinery, has just 
announced a_new addition to its 
“Leader” family of machines in the 
form of a Bench Rotary Perforator. 
Embodying the shear method for 
dash-line perforating, these machines 
offer a new and novel method of oper- 
ation. Because it is at once inexpensive 
and efficient, perforating several par- 
allel lines at once, the machine is ex- 
pected to have a wide market among 
those who require a perforator but have 
insufficient work to warrant the invest- 
ment in an expensive floor machine. 


“Upping” the Eye Appeal 


Would your folding paper cartons and displays attract 


Aside from the perforating function 
these machines may be equipped with 
units to slit, to score or crease. 
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United Aircraft Exhibits in Paris. 
United Aircraft Corporation of East 
Hartford participated in the Aero Ex- 
position held in Paris, France, Novem- 
ber 25 to December 11 with a display 
of the latest products of three of its 
four manufacturing divisions. The dis- 
play appeared in an attractive booth 
in the Grand Palais in which a sec- 
tional model of the latest 1200 h.p. 
Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp Series C 
engine, and a cutaway model of the 
new “Hydromatic” quick-feathering 
Hamilton Standard propeller were ex- 
hibited. The exhibit also included a 
Twin Wasp Junior engine and a Ham- 
ilton Standard propeller of the familiar 
constant speed type together with pho- 
tographs of the latest models of Vought 
and Sikorsky airplanes. 

In addition to this exhibit, the cor- 
poration displayed a Vought V-156 
two-seat scout bomber powered with 
a Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp Junior 
engine, basically similar to the SB2U-1 
model recently purchased in quantities 
by the United States Navy for opera- 
tion from aircraft carriers. 

The exhibit was in charge of Thomas 
F. Hamilton, European representative 
of the corporation. 


x kk 


Prentice to Open Western Plant. 
The G. E. Prentice Manufacturing Co. 
of Kensington, plans to open a branch 
plant in Los Angeles, California, early 
in January, according to an announce- 
ment made by George E. Prentice, head 
of the company, last November. Mr. 
Prentice explained that this move was 
believed necessary because of a large 
demand for the company’s slide fas- 


more sales if they were more strikingly designed and 
printed? 


Many are answering “yes” to this question with 


the result that marked improvements are noted 
in current packaging. 

If you are looking for new packaging 
ideas, why not invite a Robertson rep- 
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teners which has been built up on the 
west coast. A further determining fac- 
tor is the fact that many of the orders 
received in the western area are made 
to order. The establishment of a plant 
in California, it is felt, will provide 
greater convenience to customers. The 
company will be the only one engaged 
in this business with a west coast fac- 
tory. 

The opening of the new plant will 
cause the removal of a few families 
from New Britain and Kensington who 
will be needed to provide a specialized 
type of skill required. Other employees, 
it is understood, will be recruited in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Ke ® 


Fuller Brush Addition Under Way. 
The Fuller Brush Company of Hart- 
ford has under construction a new 
$80,000 addition to its plant on North- 
Main Street which is expected to be 
completed late in February. 

The new addition, which will give 
the company 26,000 more square feet 
of floor space, is said to have been 
made necessary by an increase of sales 
which this year have been running 
approximately 25 per cent ahead of 
1937. The new addition will also pro- 
vide for expansion of the manufac- 
turing departments and _ additional 
warehousing space. It is being built 
by the R. G. Bent Company of Hart- 


ford. 
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Storm a Boon to Middletown Com- 
pany. The snowfall in late Novem- 
ber which brought inconvenience to 
motorists, pedestrians, home owners 
and municipalities, etc., proved to be 
a boon for the Goodyear Rubber 
Company of Middletown, who expe- 
rienced a rush of business immediately 
thereafter. According to Arthur V. 
McDowell, vice president of the com- 
pany, business usually drops in Decem- 
ber, but two snowfalls coming close 
together are expected to provide long 
activity for the plant. 

x*ek 


Four More Companies Added to 
Bonus List. The Connecticut Press 
has recently revealec four more com- 
panies joining the list of Connecticut 
manufacturers voting bonuses to their 
employees as follows: Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain; International 
Silver Company, Meriden; 
Prentice Manufacturing Company, 
Kensington; Winsted Division of 
Hudson Wire Company, Winsted. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company is to 
resume its practice of paying a bonus 


George 


every three months, which was started 
in January, 1935, but discontinued dur- 
ing the recession. The bonus is sched- 
uled for payment on January 16 based 
on employees’ wages for the last quar- 
ter of 1938, with the percentage to be 
determined by last quarter earnings. 
Some 1500 workers are expected to 
receive the bonus estimated in the 
neighborhood of 512% of their wages 
for the period. 

International Silver Company paid 
to its employees who have been on 
the payroll since July 1, 1938, one 
week’s pay on December 20. It is esti- 
mated that the bonus will amount to 
approximately $100,000. 

George Prentice Manufacturing 
Company also voted one week’s pay 





for its 350 employees which was paid 
December 15. At the same time an 
extra dividend of $1.00 a share was 
voted to stockholders payable on the 
same date. 

Winsted Division of the Hudson 
Wire Company paid its 50 employees 
an annual Christmas bonus amounting 
to a week’s pay. 

x*ek 


Whitney Blake Makes Deal with 
Noma. In a recent announcement by 
Henri Sadacca, president of the Whit- 
ney Blake Company of New Haven, 
it was learned that permanent arrange- 
ments had been made with the Noma 
Electric Corporation of New York 
City to furnish their company with all 
manufacturing requirements of wire, 
as well as a complete line of cord 
sets and wires, which will be distrib- 
uted by Noma Electric through its 
jobbers. 

This new arrangement, according 
to Mr. Sadacca, will not affect the 
present business of the company or 
its relations to Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., and the International 
Standard Electric Corporation. 

William J. Weaver, formerly sales 
manager of Bryant Electric Company 
of Bridgeport, became associated with 
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Whitney Blake Company, December 
1, to take charge of this new business. 
With the new business the Whitney 
Blake management hopes to be work- 
ing to full capacity in the near future. 
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Jacobs Business Improves, Workers 
Recalled. With business showing a 
constant improvement since the low 
point reached last June, The Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company, producers 
of drill chucks, has recently recalled 
approximately 20 percent of the com- 
pany’s employees to work. 

The volume of current business 
shows an increase over the correspond- 
ing period for last year, according to 
Louis B. Stoner, treasurer. Much of 
its business improvement, Mr. Stoner 
pointed out, comes from the automo- 
tive field in which portable drills are 
used extensively, especially in car body 
work. Portable drill manufacturers 
constitute one of the largest outlets 
for Jacobs chucks, while manufac- 
turers of drill presses and home work- 
shop equipment also create a substan- 
tial market. The home workshop equip- 
ment trade is said to have been a con- 
siderable factor in the company’s bus- 
iness for the past five years. 

xk 


Standard Screw Business on Up- 
turn. A steady, moderate improve- 
ment in production at the Hartford 
and western plants of the Standard 
Screw Company with a total increase 
in employment in the four divisions 
during October and November of ap- 
proximately 600 to 700 employees, was 
recently announced by Philip B. Gale, 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Gale indicated that should the 
government’s program be carried out 
as scheduled, the company’s business 
may be still further increased. The 
recent rise in the company’s business 
is said to be almost entirely traceable 
to increased activity in the automotive 
field. The company’s other plants 
which shared in the increased activity 
include two in Elyria, Ohio, and one 
in Chicago, these plants having shared 
to a greater extent in the upturn than 
the plant in Hartford. 
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Sanitary Paper Expands Employee 
Insurance. The Sanitary Paper Mills, 
Inc., of East Hartford, has recently 
purchased from the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company a policy providing re- 
imbursement to employees of the com- 
pany for the costs of surgical opera- 
tions. The contract, written on a group 
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insurance basis, covers surgical fees up 
to a limit of $150 and applies to a 
wide range of surgical operations. The 
cost of this policy is being borne en- 
tirely by the company. 

The company’s employees are already 
covered by a comprehensive life, ac- 
cident and health insurance program, 
for which the company pays approxi- 
mately half the cost. 
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Death of C. F. Smith. Charles F. 
Smith, 77, chairman of the board of 
Landers, Frary and Clark for the past 
20 years, and president of that concern 
for 18 years previous to the acceptance 
of the chairmanship, died Sunday 
morning, December 4, at his home in 
New Britain after a week’s illness. 

Born in Newington and moving to 
New Britain as a boy, he was edu- 
cated in New Britain schools and grad- 
uated from High School in 1878. 
Three years after graduation he en- 
tered the employ of Landers, Frary 
and Clark as a stock clerk. Within 
a short time he was given an oppor- 
tunity to go “on the road” as a sales- 
man, and because of the success he 
attained in this field he was soon divid- 
ing his time between selling on the 
road and helping direct sales efforts 
from the home office. 

In 1887 he became assistant secre- 
tary and started his steady and rapid 
climb toward the leading office of the 
company. By 1895 he had become 
treasurer where he showed such abil- 
ity that he was chosen to fill the 
presidency on October 15, 1900, suc- 
ceeding C. §. Landers who died Octo- 
ber 4, 1900. He continued in this post 
until March 1, 1918, when he became 
chairman of the board, the position he 
filled continuously until his death. 

In addition to being an industrial 
power in the community, he also main- 
tained a keen interest in city affairs 
and in the adyancement and beautifi- 
cation of the city of New Britain. 
During the last depression in 1930, 
when New Britain was sorely pressed 
in its battle against unemployment, 
Mr. Smith played an important part 
in negotiations between City Hall and 
the industrialists which resulted in 
the formation of a new Welfare Board 
and the starting of the Mutual Aid 
Fund. 

In earlier years, he aided the city 
to obtain land for Willow Brook Park 
at a reasonable price, and still later 
took an interest in the development of 
Walnut Hill Park to which he donated 
funds for the wading pool which en- 
hances the beauty of the World War 


Monument. He also provided other 


funds for the building of a beautiful 
approach from West Main Street to 
the Monument. 

For many years he was also active, 
unknown to most New Britain people, 
in the development of the Sacred Heart 
Parish under Rev. Dr. Lucyan Boj- 
nowski. It was to Mr. Smith that the 
pastor turned for advice on all manner 
of questions pertaining to the parish, 
which was freely given, both in the 
earlier struggling days and more re- 
cently when the parish provided for 
its members not only a church but 
schools, an orphanage, old folks’ home, 
printing plant, and an immigrants’ 
home in New York for new arrivals 
from abroad. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Smith served 






for a time as a member of the State 
Board of Education. He was also a 
member of the board of trustees and 
a member of the executive committee 
of Trinity College. Among his other 
civic contributions were included serv- 
ice on the Hartford Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission, New Britain Board 
of Public Works and the City Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Mr. Smith was vice president of the 
Savings Bank of New Britain, a di- 
rector of the American Hardware Cor- 
poration and of Goss and DeLeeuw 
Company, also of New Britain, and 
a former president of the New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce. He also served 
as director of several banking institu- 
tions. 

Fraternally he was a member of the 
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LONG BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 
EGYPTIANS HAP A CRUDE SYSTEM 
OF AIR-CONDITIONING, USING 
AIR-TUNNEL$ IN ROOF-TOPS / 


_ —— — 
ROUND BoaTs ARE USED By NATIVES, IN INDIA/ | A MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE 
CALLED "CORACLES“” THEY ARE MADF OF REEDS APPLE. STANDS IN CORNELIA, 
WOVEN BASKET-LIKE, THEN COVERED WITH WATER= GEORGIA 


PROOF HI/DE....... 





Note. The above Ripley-type cartoon, one of a continuing series 
dealing with odd facts of general interest and industrial statis- 
tics, may be obtained in poster size for bulletin board posting at 
only a few cents each in quantities. If interested please write 
to Connecticut Industry, c/o Association. 


Blue Lodge of Masons and of the New 
Britain Lodge of Elks since 1922. 
Although not a Catholic, it was 
learned through an announcement by 
Rev. Paul F. Keating, pastor of the 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 
that he had been a regular contrib- 
utor and a sincere friend of the church. 
Rev. Keating announced that this 
year’s contribution and a personal let- 
ter from the manufacturer had been 
received only a few days prior to his 
death. He described Mr. Smith as “‘a 
good and Christian man,” and asked 
his parishioners to remember him in 


their prayers. Father Keating also re- 
vealed that Mr. Smith had been pro- 
viding ever since the World War for 
the support, upbringing and education 
of a family of a French soldier who 
had been killed in action. 


His wife, the late Grace M. (Ellis) 
Smith having died a few months ago, 
he leaves only one close relative, a 
brother, James A. Smith of Windsor, 
besides several nieces and nephews. 


Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
December 6, at 1:30 p. m., from St. 
Mark’s Church, New Britain, burial 
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taking place later in Winchester 
cemetery. 
x *& = 


Santa Claus Visits Niles-Bement 
and Fuller Brush Employees. 
Employees of Pratt and Whitney Divi- 
sion of Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
and the Fuller Brush Company, both 
of Hartford, received one week’s ex- 
tra pay as a Christmas gift. 

At Pratt and Whitney’s the action 
affecting about 2,000 in factory, office, 
engineering and sales branches, was 
taken, the announcement said, “in line 
with the Christmas spirit, and wishing 
to show appreciation for the loyalty, 
efficiency and fine cooperation of em- 
ployees.” All on the payroll as of De- 
cember 1 will be affected. 

At Fuller Brush Company the gift 
was characterized as a Christmas bonus 
of one week’s pay up to the maximum 
of $50 for all employees, or approxi- 
mately 1,000, not only in the local 
office and factory, but also in the dis- 
tributing warehouses throughout the 
country. In former years all employees 
of the company were given a gift of 
$10.00, sometimes in gold and more 
recently in bills. 
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Fiske to Address New Haven 
NACA. Wyman P. Fiske, Associate 
Professor of Accounting at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will ad- 
dress the New Haven Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants at its next meeting scheduled for 
the YWCA ballroom, New Haven, 
January 24. A dinner at 6:30 will 
precede the meeting. 

Professor Fiske, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, Harvard Law School, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
and Suffolk Law School, is a member 
of the Massachusetts Bar, former pres- 
ident of the Boston Chapter NACA in 
1932 and 1933, and a National di- 
rector in 1937. 


A teacher of accounting for many 
years and a writer of trade and pro- 
fessional articles, he is also a co-author 
with C. H. Porter of “Books on Ac- 
counting” and “Problems in Cost Ac- 
counting”; co-author with Fernstrom, 
Elder, Shaefer and Thresher of ‘“Or- 
ganization and Management of a Busi- 
ngss Enterprise”. During 1928 and 
1929, he was office manager, treasurer’s 
ofice of Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 

With such a broad educational and 
business background, Professor Fiske 
is well qualified to give his scheduled 
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talk about cost analyses for special 


purposes. 
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Manufacturers Hear Aim of Sen- 
ate Probe. Approximately 75 mem- 
bers of the Association heard T. I. 
Walsh, technical advisor of the Senate 
Finance subcommittee investigating 
profit-sharing or incentive taxation, 
explain at the Hartford Club, Decem- 
ber 2, that the committee contemplates 
no compulsory profit-sharing, but is 
likely to evolve only such incentive 
taxation as business, in the hearings 
and otherwise polled, is found to de- 
sire. 

Mr. Walsh also advised that the 
problem of unemployment is being 
considered, insofar as incentive taxa- 
tion might induce industry to expand 
and thus relieve the government of a 
portion of the present burden. Since 
industry pays the relief bill anyway, 
through taxation, Mr. Walsh pointed 
out, the government could well afford 
to lose some revenue if a proportionate 
number of unemployed were taken 
from the burden it is now carrying. 
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Andrews Fails in Hunt for Court 
Test. Elmer Andrews, administrator 
of the new federal wage-hour law, re- 
cently claimed that his hunt for some- 
one willing to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act had thus far turned out to be a 
fiasco. Said he, after returning from a 
two weeks’ trip up and down the coun- 
try, “I could find no one who believed 
the law was not constitutional. I 
never saw a law which met with such 
widespread compliance at the begin- 
ning.” 

Since he has been unable to rouse 
the promise of a test on his tour, which 
included the cities of Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver 
and New York he said he would take 
the initiative himself by “cracking 
down” on wage-hour violators, and 
predicted that his home town of New 
York would probably be the scene for 
the first prosecution. He hopes it will 
be “‘a clear cut case” in which the 
employer says “to hell with the law” 
In such a case a direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court may be made. 
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Ditmars Heads Gray Company. 
Walter E. Ditmars, New York, repre- 
senting the largest stockholder interest 
in the Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Company, Hartford, and a director, 


became president of the company on 


November 18, succeeding H. Otto 
Vogt, who had been acting as tempo- 
rary president after his successful 
proxy battle against the George A. 
Long management of the concern last 
spring. 

In a letter mailed to stockholders, 
Mr. Vogt explained that his resigna- 
tion was in accordance with prear- 
ranged plan to step aside ‘“‘as soon as 
a capable full time president could be 
found”. He continued, however, as one 
of the Gray directors. 

Mr. Ditmars, who has assumed the 
presidency on a full-time basis, is to 
receive a moderate salary and a sub- 
stantial stock option, both of which, 
it is understood, are subject to ap- 
proval of the stockholders at the next 
annual meeting in February. The stock 
option is conditioned on the showing 
of a substantial earnings increase. 

Mr. Ditmars, who became a director 
of the company last summer, attended 
U. S. Naval Academy and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
afterwards entered the Army Ordnance 
Department manufacturing _ service. 
Subsequently, he was associated with 
the industrial war plan section during 
and after the world war. In recent 
years he has been associated with man- 
facturing, real estate and financial, 
matters in New York. 
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McKesson and Robbins Creditors 
Assured. Creditors perturbed over 
the financial - stability of McKesson 
and Robbins and the ability of its 
trustees to pay for merchandise pur- 
chased subsequent to December 7, 
when receivership proceedings ran 
smack into one of the nation’s most 
dynamic swindles (described in de- 
tail in the daily press), have been as- 
sured by counsel for the trustee and 
the Merchandise Creditors’ Committee 
that their claims would be regarded as 
administrative costs, and hence senior 
to any obligations incurred prior to 
the trustee’s appointment. 

Although it was learned that offi- 
cers of the company had accepted the 
figures supplied by Coster, the fixed 
assets had been subjected to inde- 
pendent appraisal by the American Ap- 
praisal Company, one of the largest 
and most reputable companies of its 
kind in the United States. The specific 
job of American Appraisal Company 
was to value all plants without ref- 
erence to inventory and to legal title. 
The warehouses in which the inven- 
tories of the crude drug department 
were supposed to be contained were 
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said not to be included in the com- 
pany’s balance sheet figures. 

According to Raymond Hough, as- 
sistant secretary and general service 
manager of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, which in turn is 
secretary of the Merchandise Credi- 
tors’ Committee, declared on December 
20, “It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that creditors are safe in shipping to 
the trustees. Unfavorable newspaper 
publicity, which concerns the derelic- 
tions not of the company but of one 
man, has created unwarranted nervous- 
ness on the part of some suppliers, 
which cannot be eradicated too soon. A 
continuous flow of merchandise from 
their regular suppliers constitutes one 
of the most important factors in work- 
ing out the circumstances surrounding 
McKesson and Robbins.” 

According to sworn statements of 
directors who have thus far testified 
in a hearing before Assistant Attorney 
General Ambrose McCall, they knew 
almost nothing of McKesson and -Rob- 
bins’ dealings, being concerned prima- 
rily with divisional operations which 
were subject to regular checks by the 
auditing firm of Price, Waterhouse and 
Company. The checks, they insisted, 
were thorough, even to examination of 
stock in warehouses. 
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NAM Unfolds Constructive Pro- 
gram. Meeting in New York in its 
annual congress of American industry, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers on December 8 unanimously 
approved a 1939 platform urging “‘co- 
operation with the government”, which 
has subsequently received wide acclaim 
by the nation’s press. 

Although the 11-point program 
adopted is too detailed for reproduc- 
tion here (copies available through 
NAM or Association), it includes the 
following, in brief: 

(1) Business to realize human re- 
sponsibilities, accept economic and so- 
cial responsibilities, be frank with the 
public, maintain high standards, lower 
prices as feasible, maintain sound em- 
ployee relations, be a “desirable citi- 
zen” of the community. 

(2) Business to recognize labor’s 
right to bargain collectively without 
intimidation from any source, contin- 
ued good working conditions, adjust- 
ment of complaints, fair wages and in- 
centives for advancement and a cush- 
ioning of the effects of technological 
unemployment. 

(3) Government to adjust fiscal pol- 
icy to attract investment, to create 
new machines, to create new jobs for 





the unemployed. (Provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission Act of 
1934, were described as “unnecessarily 
severe,” but no definite recommenda- 
tion of modification was made.) 

(4) Increase purchasing power by 
increasing production rather than by 
curtailment. 

(5) Business to recognize Govern- 
ment “regulation” for the good of all, 
but to oppose Government “control”. 

(6) Creation of a non-partisan com- 
mittee to study the whole tax prob- 
lem. 

(7) Government to improve its efh- 
ciency, lower its costs. 

(8) Government not to compete 
with private business. 

(9) Foreign trade to be encouraged 
by “every legitimate means” after due 
consideration for the needs of the home 
economy and protection of the “stand- 
ard of living of the American people”. 

(10) Industry to assume “the bur- 
den of producing the requirements for 
national defense.” 

(11) “Removal of existing obstacles 
is a job for Government, labor, agri- 
culture, commerce and industry, re- 
quiring the best efforts of all. 

Looking beyond the dozen of 
speeches delivered by specialists in all 
walks of our economic life in the 
Forum sessions during the five days of 
the two meetings of the National In- 
dustrial Council and Congress of 
American Industry, as well as the press 
comments, it seems apparent that some 
2,000 representatives of large and small 
business carried home the feeling that 
America must bestir itself to preserve 
the “three fundamental principles: re- 
ligious and other individual liberties; 
representative political democracy; pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

From this outstanding meeting del- 
egates were expected to receive the nec- 
essary assistance to enable them to re- 
turn to their home posts and teach 
the nation that “experience as well as 
present day observations in many lands 
shows that when one of these funda- 
mentals is attacked, the other two also 
are present.” 

One of the highspots of this year’s 
meeting was the concern shown by 
manufacturers, as never before, in the 
conditions abroad, which was demon- 
strated by Anthony Eden’s presence at 
the invitation of the NAM. This con- 
cern was also reflected by numerous 
other speakers. during the week’s ses- 
sion, an example of which may be 
noted in the comments made by Colby 
M. Chester as follows: 


“The collapse of many democracies 
has cast a disturbing shadow across 
the remaining free people of the world. 
So it is not enough that we simply 
turn our backs upon the theory of dic- 
tatorship.” 

Over 200 industrialists from Con- 
necticut were estimated to have at- 
tended the various sessions, some 60 
of which were from the Hartford 
County area. 
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Ward and Horner Named to New 
Posts. J. Carlton Ward, Jr., was re- 
cently elected vice president and di- 
rector of United Aircraft Corporation 
and appointed as general manager of 
the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion, according to announcement made 
by Donald L. Brown, president of the 
corporation. At the same time, Mr. 
Brown announced the appointment of 
H. Mansfield Horner as assistant gen- 
eral Manager of Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft. 

Mr. Ward succeeds C. W. Deeds, 
who resigned to become president of 
the Chandler-Evans Corporation of 
Detroit. 
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Mr. Gallup Makes a Suggestion. 
George Brewster Gallup, head of the 
Institute of Public Opinion, New 
York, recently suggested in a letter 
to a high public official of Connecti- 
cut, that New England manufacturers 
push their trade marked building ma- 
terial products in Florida by means of 
advertising and through the utilization 
of FHA news to induce loans for new 
homes. Said he in part: “We are out 
here (meaning Bradenton, Florida) for 
100 new homes and not a line of ad- 
vertising through local dealers of New 
England products. There is a potential 
market in Florida for $25,000,000 of 
building materials.” 

Mr. Gallup’s letter is an excellent 
tip “to the wise” in the building mate- 
rials field. 
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Safety Rally in Taftville. Over 500 
employees of the Ponemah Mills, Taft- 
ville, attended an enthusiastic safety 
rally on the night of December 5 at 
the company’s recreation hall. Ar- 
ranged by the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and increasing in- 
terest in safety, the highlight of the 
program was a safety talk by Ralph 
W. Pendleton, secretary of Industrial 
Division, Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil, Boston, who spoke on “You Can’t 
Have a Minute Without Seconds.” 
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Two other representatives of American 
Mutual also spoke. The rally was con- 
cluded with the showing of three film 
shorts on safety. 

A large delegation from the Fore- 
men’s Club of Norwich also attended 
the meeting. 
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Management Association Holds 
Meeting in January. The American 
Management Association will hold its 
annual financial conference at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 25 and 26. The 
meeting will be open only to members 
and their guests, and also to any mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association 
who will write to American Manage- 
ment Association at 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, asking for the 
necessary program, registration card, 
etc. 

The chief topics on the program 
are as follows: Problems and Responsi- 
bilities of the Finance Officer; Current 
Measures of Financial Health; The 
Burden of Preparing Company Re- 
ports; Fundamental Considerations in 
Determining a Sound Depreciation and 
Obsolescence Policy; Which Method 
for Accumulating the Depreciation 
Reserve; Liquidity of Depreciation Re- 
serve; What Effect has “Condition” on 
the Depreciation Rate; Effect of Gov- 
ernmental Policies on Financial Man- 
agement; Taxation and Enterprise 
An Exposition of Fundamentals; The 
Implications in 1939 Tax Legislation; 
Fallacies about Economics; Effect of 
Governmental Policies; Interstate and 
Intrastate Commerce Today — The 
Modern Concept and Legal Status; Re- 
cent Tax Decisions of Vital Interest 
to the Financial Officer. 

All the foregoing topics will be dis- 
cussed by national leaders in their re- 
spective fields, but are not mentioned 
here on account of inadequate space. 

Registration for the meeting will be- 
gin promptly at 9:00 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, January 25 in the 
foyer of the Salle Moderne, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Those planning to attend are 
urged to send in their registrations in 
advance. 
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Pratt & Whitney Presents Medals. 
Pratt and Whitney Division of the 
Niles - Bement - Pond Company pre- 
sented service medals to 727 employees, 
including 42 women on Wednesday, 
December 14 in recognition of service 
varying from 10 years up to 40 years. 

Of the 727 medals, 54 were 
awarded to men who served between 

(Continued on page 23) 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Control of Materials and Supplies. 
Control of materials requires records 
very essential to efficient and econom- 
ical plant operation. Materials must be 
available for production when needed 
and their usage held within standard 
limits as set by the engineering de- 
partment or management. Intelligent 
purchasing depends on accurate mate- 
rial records to avoid excessive inven- 
tories beyond normal requirements 
which might be endangered by obso- 
lescence due to changing markets or 
design of product. From these records 
also are determined slow moving or ob- 
solete items which should be removed 
from the active inventory account 
and written off in order to keep it 
clean with good usable material only. 

Another necessary factory record is 
that of “Spoiled Work”. Scrap can 
very easily become no one’s concern 
unless proper records and control are 
set up. It is very easy to “pass the 
buck” and blame the scrap on the 
last man who processed the piece or 
on faulty equipment and material. De- 
tail records should be made of all re- 
jected parts to show necessary inform- 
ation first for accounting and produc- 
tion control and secondly for com- 
plete analysis as to reason rejected and 
responsibility. 

Responsibility is often difficult to 
place, but can always be worked out 
on some basis that will result in a 
keener interest on the part of all con- 
cerned and consequent reduction in 
scrap cost. 
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Research. Research or development 
work may result in a saving of costs 
or improvement of quality, with the 
result that raw materials, work in pro- 
cess, and finished goods become obso- 
lete. Enthusiasm for changes might 
well be restrained until they are thor- 
oughly tested and old parts on hand 
can be used up. Sometimes the cost, as 
the result of obsolete materials, will 
reduce the savings so materially that 
the change may not be worth while 
making at once. Engineers love to im- 
prove, but sometimes in the case of 
mass production, it has been said that 
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they should first perfect the article, 
and then be kept out of the factory. 

The Sales Department should be 
notified as to the cost of the changes 
that it may desire to make, as it 
affects the present inventories of raw 
material, work in process, and finished 
goods. Some of the changes again may 
not be worth the loss that will be 
incurred in obsolete materials. 
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January Meeting. “Development and 
Use of Operating Budgets for Control 
of Manufacturing Overhead” will be 
the topic of discussion at the monthly 
meeting of Hartford Chapter, N. A. 
C. A., January 17, 1939. Mr. John 
Wrinn of the U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc., Naugatuck, will be the speaker. 


Transportation 


Shippers Win in Cotton Piece 
Goods Case. Shippers won a victory 
in No. 27588, Lustberg Nast & Co., 
Inc., vs. New Haven et al., when, 
on further consideration, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission found 
that a combination rate of 59.5 cents 
on cotton piece goods, North Dighton, 
Mass., to York, Pa., and not the joint 
rate of 71 cents, was applicable, by 
reason of an intermediate application 
rule, intended to save carriers from 
fourth section violations, which other- 
wise they would commit, if perchance 
a combination based on an intermedi- 
ate point, was lower than a joint rate. 
The fact that this case, on the short- 
ened procedure docket, had to be 
tried three times, it is believed, shows 
how complex, at times, are the facts 
needed to bring the rule into play. 
The fact that the Commission divided 
six to five in favor of the latest deci- 
sion may also tend to show the com- 
plexity of such cases, although, as in 
this case, the matter seems all right 
for treatment on the shortened pro- 


cedure docket. 
x *k 


Traffic World Commends Editorial 
to Railroads. The December 10 is- 
sue of the Traffic World carries an ed- 


itorial item entitled “Safety in Cour- 
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age,” in which the editors of this in- 
dependent national journal of trans- 
portation commend specifically to the 
railroads of the country another edi- 
torial published in the November is- 
sue of Nation’s Business, even though 
it is applicable to all business. We 
quote it, hereafter, as follows: 

“A surprising minority of conserva- 
tives still cling to the hope that there 
is safety in non-resistance. They ad- 
mit that private enterprise and idi- 
vidualism are being subjected to a 
deadly assault, but their only advice 
is to ‘play ball’ with the reformers— 
“cooperate,” and maybe in some vague 
way the world will resume its old 
orbit when the quake has ceased. 

“This is the blindest folly. A whole 
system is under fire—not a few indi- 
viduals and corporations. No adult 
mind shoull be deceived by this talk 
of a ‘recalcitrant 10 per cent.’ The 
movement to change everything is 
sweeping, revolutionary in its scope 
and intent. A quarter of the nation’s 
population has been taken under the 
wing of a benevolently autocratic gov- 
ernment. The class struggle is with 
us in all its ugly reality. These schemes 
are permanent. ‘Emergency’ is only a 
convenient excuse for suspending the 
Constitution as in a time of war and 
liquidating every check that stands in 
the way of a group thirsty for power. 

“In these circumstances no amount 
of ‘trimming’ will bring even the 
peace of satiety. It only inspires con- 
tempt from behind-the-scenes radicals, 
causes neutrals to run for cover into 
the arm of glib promisors. Today no 
place is left for neutrals. Business 
either fights or surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. If it surrenders, the terms are 
economic extermination. A_ middle 
course now would be economic sui- 
cide, as it was to the Girondists in 
revolutionary France. 

“The safest position today is that 
of the Girdlers, the Fords, the Weirs, 
together with those thousands of small 
operators who retain some of the cour- 
age and the immunity to herd in- 
stincts of the pioneers. If industry 
stood as one on a manly platform to 
preserve the rights and dignity of 
the individual against a foray by col- 
lectivists, many other millions would 
range themselves by its side and con- 
cessions would start coming in the 
other direction. 

“Further compromise of honest 





convictions now deserves the castiga- 
tion in John Morley’s epithet: ‘A lazy 
accommodation with error, an ignoble 
economy of truth.’ ” 


x*k 


I.C.C. Findings on Freight For- 
warding, I.C.C. Docket No. 27365. 
In a recent report by Commissioner 
Porter in Docket No. 27365, Freight 
Forwarding Investigation, the Com- 
mission found that the freight for- 
warder in his relation to the rail lines 
is classified as a shipper. He also found 
that certain rules and practices of the 
railroad with regard to the forwarder 
trafic are not lawful in that they 
amount to illegal concessions from 
published rates. 

The Commission’s order requires 
the railroads to establish on or be- 
fore February 17, 1939, and _ there- 
after to maintain and apply in con- 
nection with the transportation and 
handling of trafic of forwarding 
companies, rates, charges, rules, reg- 
ulations and practices, which will pre- 
vent and avoid the unlawful rates 
found in the report. 

In a warning to the railroads, the 
Commission threatened legislation seek- 
ing to correct the many abuses prac- 
tices by the forwarders, unless by co- 
operative action in the performance 
of less-than-carload service, including 
collection and delivery of freight and 
further service under a basis of grad- 
uated quantity rates adjusted to meet 
the requirements of less-than-carload 
shipper. 

x*«e* 
Railroads Win Extension on Coal 
Rate Increase. The nation’s railroads 
won an indefinite extension on Novem- 
ber 30 of the temporary increases in 
freight rates on bituminous coal as 
explained in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s fourth supplement re- 
port entitled ‘General Commodity 
Rate Increase 1938—Ex Parte 115”. 
The temporary increases originally au- 
thorized in November 1937 were to 
have expired December 31, 1938, had 
it not been that the ‘Commission’s 
findings led to its decision to grant 
the carriers petition requests to con- 
tinue them indefinitely. 

The amount of the increases of 
rates on bituminous coal follows: 3¢ 
per gross ton increase where rates were 
84¢ or less; 5¢ where rates varied from 
85¢ to $1.12; 11¢ where rates were 
over $1.12 per ton. 

The Commission reiterated its doubt 
as to the wisdom of increasing the 
rates on coal from the point of view 
of ultimate results for the railroads, 


but nevertheless granted the carriers’ 
request “in view of the present level 
of railroad expenses and taxes.” 

The National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the Consumers’ Council, the 
National Coal Association and others 
opposed continuance of the higher 
rates, attempting to show that the 
rates had an important effect on the 
reduction in coal traffic by rail. 

The traffic of industries in Con- 
necticut is subject to the maximum 
increase or 11¢ per gross ton. 

woe 


Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 76. The Con- 
solidated Classification Committee is- 
sued its Docket No. 76 on December 
10, 1938 and scheduled a hearing for 
consideration of proposals for changes 
in rules, descriptions, ratings, and 
minimum weights, for Room 401, 143 
Liberty Street, New York, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1939. Requests for assign- 
ments should be made upon Mr. B. A. 
Gaetz, Member, Official Classification 
Committee, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 

The commodities upon which 
changes are proposed, and which at 
the same time are of direct interest 
to certain Connecticut manufacturers, 


were listed in the Association’s Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 584, dated De- 
cember 13, 1938, an additional copy 
of which may be secured on request. 

xk 
Hours of Service Hearings Post- 
poned. Hearings in Ex Parte MC-3, 
relating to hours of service for pri- 
vate motor carriers, were recently 
postponed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon petition of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, from January 12 to Febru- 
ary 2, 1939. They are now scheduled 
to be held at 10 A. M. Standard Time 
on that date at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

x * *® 
Bowman Named Treasurer of the 
“New Haven.” The retirement from 
active service of Thomas F. Paradise, 
treasurer of the ““New Haven” Road, 
who has served the company for 57 
years, and the announcement that 
Arthur W. Bowman, a native of New 
Haven and assistant treasurer, will 
succeed him, was made public by 
Howard §S. Palmer, president and 
trustee, November 30. 

E. L. Bartholomew, cashier, will be- 
come assistant treasurer to succeed Mr. 
Bowman. 

(Continued on page 23) 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N. C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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EXPORTE 


Recent Trends in the Mexican 


Situation 


By L. B. HOUGH, Export Sales Manager, The Collins Company, 





Editor’s Note. This is the eighth 
in a series of articles by veteran 
export men. Mr. Hough is a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee. 





EVELOPMENTS in the neigh- 

boring country of Mexico, dur- 

ing the past few months have 
created many problems and consider- 
able uncertainty for the many Ameri- 
can companies that have been success- 
ful in developing a market for their 
products in that country. 

A thorough survey completed within 
the last thirty days, indicates the re- 
cent trends and conditions which pre- 
vail in the important trading areas. 
As the investigation covered towns in 
the southernmost cities of Merida and 
Tapachula; Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
the agricultural and oil centers; Mon- 
terey, Mazatlan and Guadalajara in 
the western and northern sections, in 
addition to many other smaller towns, 
a comprehensive picture of the eco- 
nomic situation in diversified trading 
areas has been secured. 

The most serious factor affecting 
the sale of American products, has 
been the depreciation of the Mexican 
Peso. As mérchants replace stocks at 
higher costs, they find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain the resultant higher 
prices from the mass of consumers 
whose purchasing power still remains 
at the same low level prevailing before 
the decline in their currency. Since 
the vast majority of the Mexican pe- 
ones are illiterate ‘conservatively esti- 
mated at 70% of a total population 
of 19 million), they do not under- 
stand the ramifications of exchange 
depreciation and being accustomed to a 
standard price or rather, a maximum 


Collinsville 


price for their necessities, they re- 
fuse to pay the higher price demanded. 
As a result, the merchant is forced 
to offer. articles, usually, of European 
origin, within the price range of their 
limited purchasing power. Fortunately, 
the cost of European products has 
increased in the same proportion as 
American, but the decline of approxi- 
mately 30% in the value of the Peso 
now establishes a cost on European 
goods at almost the same level that 
formerly existed on many American 
products. 

The uncertainty that prevailed after 
the expropriation of the oil properties 
of foreign corporations and. the re- 
struction of bank loans to merchants, 
caused an immediate and drastic cur- 
tailment of credit which the whole- 
sale distributor was accustomed to ex- 
tend to his retail customers. Sales were 
made on a cash basis and salesmen 
were instructed to collect accounts 
instead of soliciting new business. 
Within the last few weeks, however, 
this condition has shown some im- 
provement and credit is again gradu- 
ally being offered by the distributors. 

In the important Tampico area, the 
effect of the seizure of the oil prop- 
erties is very apparent. Wage scales 
have been maintained, but the 
workers’ weekly earnings have been 
reduced due to the elimination of over- 
time and reduction in the number of 
working hours per week. Unemploy- 
ment has increased and the departure 
of foreign employees has had its ef- 
fect upon retail sales in this area. 

Conditions on the West Coast ap- 
pear to be more favorable than in some 
of the other agricultural districts as 
the government has not seized large 
estates to the extent it has in other 
areas. : 

Purchasing power in the mining dis- 
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Moet 
tricts has been fairly well maintained 
as the government has refused to per- 
mit the labor leaders to call strikes 
that were contemplated shortly after 
the expropriation of the oil properties. 
Mexico’s vitally important silver mar- 
ket in the United States is still main- 
tained, although the definite monthly 
contract formerly existing between 
our Treasury Department and Mexico 
was not renewed. However, the re- 
cent enactment of a 12% tax on ex- 
ports from Mexico is expected to force 
suspension of operations of several 


margial producers with the subsequent 
increase in unemployment. 


In the opinion of the majority of 
merchants interviewed, it is vitally 
necessary for American interests to 
make some price revisions to bring the 
cost of American products within the 
reach of the Mexican consumer, par- 
ticularly on articles that are consumed 
by the lower classes. As no one can 
predict any appreciation in the value 
of the Peso for some time to come, it 
is recommended that this revision oc- 
cur immediately before the consumer 
is forced to try some competing Euro- 
pean product. They point out that 
many American companies so often 
fail to consider the matter of prompt 
action and, although eventually, a de- 
cision to make some price concession 
is made, a competitor (usually Ger- 
man) has captured an important share 
of the market by that time. Distrib- 
utors in the hardware field have not 
indicated their intention to consider- 
ably increase purchases of German 
goods except on items where the price 
differential is extremely great. How- 
ever, they do state that they will be 
forced to seek_other sources of supply 
unless they receive the consideration 
which they believe the American pro- 
ducer should extend in his own inter- 
est. 

Emphasis is also placed upon the 
natural advantage which we enjoy be- 
cause of the proximity of the market. 
If the manufacturer maintains ade- 
quate stocks, the importer in Mexico 
can secure goods several weeks sooner 
than is possible from European sources. 





The smaller capital investment neces- 
sary and the more rapid turnover of 
the American product, are very im- 
portant factors to many of the im- 
porters. This is particularly true to- 
day, as the merchant hesitates to build 
up inventories when the future is so 
uncertain. 

Despite the decline in the value of 
the Peso, importers have had no diff- 
culty in securing sufficient Dollar ex- 
change to cover the value of their 
importations. The American exporter 
need exercise only the customary. pre- 
caution in the extension of credit that 
he would to customers in any Latin 
American country. The well-estab- 
lished and reliable importer in Mexico 
is usually much more conservative in 
increasing his liabilities under chang- 
ing conditions than many domestic 
organizations would be under similar 
circumstances. 

While it is apparent that Mexican 
importations of all foreign goods will 
be curtailed considerably until internal 
conditions improve, production within 
the country cannot satisfy the needs 
of the consumer for many of the prod- 
ucts he will require. 

The need of closer contacts between 
the representative and his American 
principal is greater than ever before. 
Prompt consideration should be given 
to constructive suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for changes in policy 
that might be vitally necessary to 
maintain the market for your product. 

at 


Opportunities in Cuba. At the De- 
cember 14 joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Committee and 
Export Managers’ Club of Hartford, 
attention was called to possible export 
opportunities which might be made 
available in Cuba through proper ne- 
gotiations preceding the supplemental 
trade agreement now proposed. It was 
brought out that the United States 
has expressed its intention to make 
concessions only on sugar, tobacco, 
rum and a few other raw materials 
and that the treaty may be of real 
import to our export trade with Cuba 
if it is possible to secure sufficient 
preference from the Cuban govern- 
ment on products of interest to Amer- 
ican exporters, such as builders’ hard- 
ware. In proof of this, Mr. William 
H. Spencer, export manager, Sargent 
and Company, New York, read a let- 
ter from his Cuban agent recommend- 
ing that American manufacturers, as 
a group, approach the proper officials 
and request an increase in the Cuban 
preferences on building materials. The 


letter pointed out that 75% of the 
builders’ hardware going into Cuban 
buildings comes from Europe and only 
25% from the United States, while 
many of these European suppliers pur- 
chase nothing from Cuba in return. 

The committee agreed to the sug- 
gestion of the secretary pro tem to 
advise all Association members export- 
ing to Cuba of this situation, request- 
ing them to submit a brief to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion which will hold hearings in Jan- 
uary. 

x *e 


To Protest Cable Rates. Upon show- 
ing of proof by James E. Bryan, chair- 
man of the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Committee, and president of Undine 
Twine Mills, Moodus, that cable rates 
were consistently higher when trans- 
mitted from United States to Manila 
over the Manila-U. S. rates, the De- 
cember joint meeting of the Foreign 
Trade Committee and Export Mana~- 
gers’ Club of Hartford voted that the 
committee make a protest to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
about this apparent injustice. 

In proof of his contention that 
cable rates from United States to 
Manila are higher than from Manila 
to the United States, Mr. Bryan ex- 
hibited three cables which cost $2.50, 
$1.90 and $2.10 respectively, and 
pointed out that the cheapest rate by 
which these same message could be 
transmitted to Manila would be the 
NLT rate which would cost a mini- 
mum of $4.50. From correspondence 
with the Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Company of Middletown, Mr. Bryan 
was given to understand that the rules 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was largely responsible for the 
apparent inaccuracy of rates. 
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Argentine Exports Up. Exports 
from Argentina during October 
amounted to 118,522,514 pesos (the 
highest figure since February, 1938) 
and showed an excess of 9,296,180 
pesos over October imports. Argen- 
tina’s import excess for the first ten 
months has now been reduced to §2,- 
292,804 pesos and further export 
gains during the balance of 1938 are 
expected to bring the country’s for- 
eign trade more nearly to a balance, 
thus easing the current exchange ten- 
sion, 
xk 


Cuba Postpones Pharmaceutical 
Decree. The Cuban Government re- 
cently announced that the effective 
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date of Decree No. 2042 of September 
26, 1938, requiring that the numbers 
of the trademark registrations of phar- 
maceutical products be published on 
labels, was postponed from December 
1, 1938 to March 1, 1939. The order 
changing the date of the decree also 
provides that products which may be 
in stock in Cuba after December 15, 
1938, and until March 1, 1939, whole- 
sale druggists, pharmacies, representa- 
tives, etc., will be required to keep a 
list of these, together with the num- 
bers of their trade-mark registrations, 
or, in the event they are not yet reg- 
istered, of the date of their applica- 
tions for registration. 
= « &* 

Iraq Treaty Completed. The State 
Department recently announced that 
a treaty of commerce and navigation 
with Iraq (Mesopotamia) was signed 
December 3 at Baghdad. 

The treaty provides for uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment 
with regard to import and export du- 
ties and restrictions. Iraq’s trade with 
the United States now amounts to $5,- 
000,000 annually. 


PATENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Edwin S. Hall, New Haven, “Bear- 


ing”. 

Neil G. Hayes, Bridgeport, “Ground 
clamp”. 

Rose Hoffman, Hartford, “Garment 
marker”. 


Edward M. Jack, assignor to Union 
Hardware Co., Torrington, 
“Hacksaw”. 

Charles H. Lorenz, New Hartford, 
assignor to The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., Hartford, 
“Electric circuit controlling ap- 
paratus”. 

Joseph Motycka, South Manchester, 
assignor, by mesme assignments, 
to J. G. DeRemel Research Corp., 
Union City, N. Y., “Washing 
machine”. 

Robert E. Peak, Berlin, “Driveway 
rake”. 

Edwin Pugsley, New Haven, assignor 
to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., “Firearm frame and making 
same’. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. Business activity 
in Connecticut during November con- 
tinued to increase, the general index 
rising two points above last month to 
18% below the estimated normal. The 
components of the index moved uni- 
formly upward, with reports on cotton 
consumption indicating a sharp ad- 
vance which more than regained the 
ground lost in October. Other manu- 
facturing data showed moderate over- 
all increases in the number of man- 
hours worked and in employment. 
Building construction work in progress 
for the first time this year was higher 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


than a year ago. Steel ingot production, 
the highest in over a year, was 66% 
over November 1937 figures, and 15% 
over October of this year. Pig-iron pro- 
duction in the United States, also the 
best for a year, was 13% better than in 
November 1937, and 11% over this 
last October. Production of automo- 
biles during November approximated 
that of November, 1937, and in the 
week ended December 10, according to 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, passed 
the 100,000 mark for the first time 
since August 1937. The volume of new 
machine tool orders was 5% below Oc- 
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than for the comparable month in 
1937, the adjusted index standing at 
31% below the estimated normal, 
compared with -—34% for November 
1937. Freight carloadings originating 
in 13 Connecticut cities rose three 
points to stand at —25%, and metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road rose slightly to 42% below nor- 
mal. Preliminary reports for December 
indicate no fundamental change in the 
trend of business. 

In the United States the general bus- 
iness index advanced approximately 
five points during November to stand 
20% below the estimated normal. By 
the latter part of the month many in- 
dustries were operating at higher levels 
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tober and 12% less than in November 
1937. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
total construction contracts awarded 
in thirty-seven states, as compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, were 
down in November from a high Oc- 
tober figure. Originating freight car- 
loadings for the four weeks ended De- 
cember 10 were 2% over the figure 
for the corresponding 1937 period. 
The New York Times weekly business 
index moved irregularly higher during 
November, and, for the first two weeks 
of December preliminary data indi- 
cate further moderate increases. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the general level of 
wholesale prices dropped in the week 
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ended December 10 to the lowest point 
since December 1934. The Bureau’s 
index, based on the 1926 average, was 
77.1 for the week ended December 10 
compared with 77.4 for the week be- 
fore, and 81.9 for the comparable week 
in 1937. Farm products and foods 
again decreased. 

According to available information 
the cost of living in the United States 
decreased fractionally during Novem- 


ber. 


Financial. Business failures in Con- 
necticut for the four weeks ended De- 
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cember 10 were 6% more than the 
number recorded during the corre- 
sponding period last year, but the 
amount of gross liabilities was 18% 
less than that for the 1937 period. 
New corporations formed during this 
four week period were 5% under 1937, 
with capital stock involved 9% less 
than the 1937 figure. November sales 
of real estate and the value of mort- 
gage loans in Connecticut were both 
7% less than for the comparable four 
week period in 1937. 


Construction. During November 
building activity in progress in Con- 
necticut rose over two points to stand 
at approximately 31% below the esti- 





mated normal, the highest it has been 
since October 1937. For the four weeks 
ended December 10, the number of 
building permits issued was 1% less 
than the 1937 comparable figure, and 
the value of the permits declined 26%. 
The general contract was awarded for 
an $80,000 addition to the Fuller 
Brush Company factory at Hartford. 

The value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 eastern states, although 
below October, exceeded November 
1937 by 52% and brought the cumu- 
lative total for 1938 4% above the 
corresponding total a year ago. The 
value of residential building contracts 
awarded was 59% higher than that for 
November 1937, but was 19% less 
than for October. 


Labor and Industry. During No- 
vember the composite picture for ac- 
tivity in the manufacturing industry 
showed overall gains in the number of 
man-hours worked and moderate gains 
in employment. The index of man- 
hour activity rose three points to stand 
at 10% below the estimated normal. 
Available data indicated a slight drop 
from last month in man-hour activity 
in Bridgeport, which was 1% off, and 
in Hartford, down 2% with more than 
offsetting gains of 3% in Bristol, 
10% in New Britain and 2% in New 
Haven. Factory employment in Con- 
necticut was estimated at 8° below 
normal in November which was a 
slight increase over last month, but 
still 11 points under November 1937. 
Reports from cities in the state showed 
increases in employment over October 
of 2% in Bridgeport, 3% in Bristol, 
.04% in Hartford, 2% in New Brit- 
ain, 4% in New Haven, and 1% in 
Waterbury. 


Trade. The index of department 
store sales in the United States, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, was up 
four points to stand at 12% below the 
1923-1925 average; a year ago Novem- 
ber the index stood at —9%. Seasonal 
customer buying started inroads into 
conservative inventories indicating the 
possibility of more active wholesale de- 
mand in the near future. 


Transportation. The November in- 
dex of freight carloadings originating 
in 13 Connecticut cities rose three 
points to stand 25% below the esti- 
mated normal, only one point lower 
than a year earlier. Shipments of auto- 
mobiles were 21% below those for No- 
vember 1937 while loadings of mer- 
chandise in less-than-carload lots de- 
clined 2% and bituminous coal 7%. 


Shipments of building materials ad- 
vanced 1% above a year ago. 





Editor’s Note: In this column ap- 
pears a brief description of the 
books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of a business librarian and 
the editor, will be helpful to the 
business man. This month’s sugges- 
tions are made by Miss Mildred 
Potter, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Hartford. 


Commecial Art and Advertising 
Layout—E. C. Matthews and 
Phillip Albaum 

This is the first published work 
which, within two covers, embraces 
all the elements of the advertising 
crafts now only available in scattered 
volumes. It is most complete, each sub- 

ject being thoroughly discussed and il- 

lustrated. It should prove to be a handy 

reference guide for the artist, the pro- 
duction man and_ the 
agency. 


advertising 


Executive Salaries and Bonus Plans 
—J. C. Baker 


Using statistical data recently made 
available by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, the author answers such 
questions as: How are executives of 
American corporations paid? How did 
these payments fluctuate over the 1928- 
36 period? What relationship exists be- 
tween stock ownership and executive 
payments? Can bonus payments be jus- 
tified? The book thus forms the basis 
for economic reasoning in this area, 
hitherto neglected by economic the- 
orists. 


Folly of Instalment Buying—R. W. 
Babson 


Mr. Babson makes an exhaustive 
study of the instalment plan: its his- 
tory, its legitimate functions and its 
abuses, its relation to the business cy- 
cle, its influence on personal loan com- 
panies and on the labor problem. The 
conclusions reached in this book are 
of interest to most of us, even though 
we do not purchase our commodities 
through that medium. 


Introduction to Money—W. A. L. 
Coulborn 


The chief aim of the book is to pre- 
sent in a form comprehensible to the 
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beginner the more important results of 
recent thought on the subject of 
money; and to treat the difficult mat- 
ters of monetary theory in a simple 
way. The scope covered is a wide one 
including the theoretical, historical, in- 
stitutional, and descriptive phases of 
the subject. 


Say It With Words—I. M. Flapan 


A self help and a guide to all who 
would acquire the useful knack of 
thinking on their feet. If the principles 
outlined in this book are followed it 
will help the reader develop his poise 
and his personality. It will help him to 
impress the people with whom he does 
business. One of the best volumes on 
the subject ever written. 


How to Write Good Business Let- 
ters—E. F. Allen 


Every business letter, no matter 
what its purpose, has six important 
points—clearness, conciseness, cour- 
tesy, sincerity, the use of good Eng- 
lish, and neatness. A letter may come 
under any one of a dozen different 
classifications, from a sales letter to a 
note of sympathy to a business friend, 
but whatever type it is, it must em- 
body these six essentials. The author 


illustrates each point with many 
examples, and explains the reasons for 
doing the job in that particular 
fashion. 


Our Ships: An Analysis of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine—Editors of 
Fortune Magazine 

The challenge of a dilapidated mer- 
chant marine; a challenge that may 
cost the American taxpayer 
$400,000,000 to answer; a challenge 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of the 

U. S. Maritime Commission and newly 

appointed Ambassador to Great Brit- 

ain, reported with 600,000 words of 
statistical analysis is the subject of this 
vital new book by the Editors of 

Fortune. 


soon 


Tested Sentences that Sell—-Elmer 
Wheeler 


The author is sales consultant for 
scores of prominent firms. He has 
tested thousands of word-combina- 
tions and selling points on millions of 
customers at the point of sale. He 
knows the selling points and tech- 
niqués that will achieve results. He 
knows the ones that will fail. In this 
book the author shows the reader how 
the slight twist of a phrase may make 
the difference between success and 
failure in selling a product. It is an 
excellent volume for everyone to read. 





NEWS FORUM 
(Continued from page 16) 


30 and 40 years; 262 to those who 
served 20 to 30 years; and 369 to men 
with 10 to 20 years’ service. Fourteen 
women received medals for 20 to 30 
years’ service and 28 medals were pre- 
sented to women employees with serv- 
ice records varying from 10 to 20 
years. 

Last spring four of the Pratt and 
Whitney male employees received med- 
als for more than 50 years’ service and 
27 were given medals for between 40 
and 50 years of service. 

Attractively designed, the medals 
carry a blue background with the 
trademark insignia of the company in 
red. Pratt and Whitney Division now 
has a payroll approximating 1,800 per- 
sons. 

xk 


December Developments at Electric 
Boat. During the month of Decem- 
ber, the Electric Boat Company, sub- 
marine builders, of Groton, offered a 
collective bargaining agreement to the 
Shipbuilders’ and Marine Engineers’ 
Union of Groton and refunded to 
Secretary Swanson of the Navy De- 
partment $189,807.90 under the terms 
of the Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934 
which provides for the recapture of 
profits on Naval construction in ex- 
cess of 10 percent. 

The collective bargaining agreement, 
drawn to run until March 1, 1940, 
provides, among other things, for.wage 
increases ranging from 3 to 10 per 
cent through the company’s various 
departments. The agreement was ap- 
proved by the Union and the new 
wage scale inaugurated on December 
15. The refund sent to Secretary Swan- 
son, which was subsequently turned 
over to the Treasury Department, rep- 
resented the profit in excess of 10 per 
cent which the company earned on 
contracts for construction of the sub- 
marines, Perch, Pickerel and Permit. 


=x & 


Cheney Forms Company to Make 
Parachute. Cheney Brothers of South 
Manchester has just formed a new 
company, called the Manchester Equip- 
ment Company, in order to qualify 
for bidding on parachute material used 
by the United States Army Air Corps. 
x kk 


Erratum. C. I. wishes to correct 
news item on page 27, December issue 
entitled “Yale and Towne Shows Loss”, 
since it reported only the figures in 


the “Net Earnings from Operations” 
column rather than “Net Profits After 


Taxes”. The 1938 “Net Profits After 
Taxes” column (without deduction 


for surtax or undistributed profits) 
showed the following: $5,096 profit, 
Ist quarter; $152,624 loss, 2nd quar- 
ter; $175,522 loss, 3rd quarter; and 
$323,050 total net loss for the first 
nine months of 1938. 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


Connecticut Company Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Approved. A plan of re- 
organization of the Connecticut Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the “New Ha- 
ven” Road, was approved December 
6 by Federal Court Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks. The court ordered all inter- 
ested parties to approve the plan as 
of December 31, 1938. 

Approval of the plan by the court 
and Utilities Commission means reduc- 
tion in the gross debt of the company 
from approximately $44,978,023 to 
$7,000,000. The new capital setp-up 
of the company will consist of $5,- 
000,000 par value fixed interest de- 
bentures; $2,000,000 par value Class 
A stock and $100,000 stated value no 
par B stock, all aggregating $7,100,- 
000 with $100,000 in cash. The ‘SNew 
Haven” road, owners of all the capi- 
tal stock and guarantors of the de- 
bentures, will surrender the old securi- 
ties and receive the new ones shortly 
after January 1, 1939. Final decree 
and approval of the plan is expected 
in February. 


PATENTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Frank W. Caldwell, Hartford, assignor 
to United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, ‘Making propeller 
blades”. 

Clarence H. Flint, Westport, assignor 
to Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, 
“Chewing gum”. 

Albert H. Gaess, Waterbury, ‘“Ap- 
paratus for forming metal slugs”. 

Carl R. Geisel, Windsor, assignor to 
The Billings & Spencer Co., 
“Wrench”. 

George L. Hinman, assignor to The 
Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
“Adjustable hemmer attachment 
for sewing machines”. 

Harold F. Mossberg, assignor to O. F. 
Mossberg & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., “Telescope sight”. 
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YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 





WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 





Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 





GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. 


New York City 


















We offer: 


GREEN OLIVE OFL SOAP 
Highest quality 





METAL WORKERS’ SOAP 


Where non-tarnishing of metals 
is sought 


TOILET SOAPS IN CAKES 
For factory use 


LIQUID SOAP FOR DIS- 
PENSING SYSTEMS 


We also supply an inexpensive 
but pure soap, solid in barrels, 
for general factory use. 


Write to us, if you please, if you 
would like our representative to 
call. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








ee 


Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 


Hartford 


The Hi C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div wpeed Aircraft 
Corp fast Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United ek Corp 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Bridgeport 


Artificial Leather 

Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated _ 

Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


Stamford 


pensers) Waterbury 
Balls 

The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

ing) Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 


Belting 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 

Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts. stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paner Box Co Montville 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
. Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 
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Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
_manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


New London 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Cement 
The Skat Company (in cans) Hartford 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


J _Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Watevhery 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Pe Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
; Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
: Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Manchester 
Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


4 





Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and_non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Cones 4 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubing) Waterbury 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 8&7 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers Gilman 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery ; 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 


Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


The Standard pnahipany Co (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool to Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg a 
Dispersions of Rubb 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of u S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 

Driers 

American Mach & Fdry Co 

Div (industrial) 

Edged Tools 

The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


Elastic Webbing 

The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
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— CONTINUED — 


Electric Fixture Wire _ 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestous Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Embalming Chemicals 


Waterbury 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
, Engines : 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 

Felt 

American Felt Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


Fin " Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook ¢ 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
"ene 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Glenville 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin- Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
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Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and tg etaag Waterbury 


The Snow & Petrelli “Mig Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 


bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 


Centerless Grinding Works (production & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 

industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 


Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers _ 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corn 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Stamford 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 


Kitchen Tools 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company 
Labels 

JT & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
136 Haven St, New Haven 


New Britain 


A W Flint Co 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


_ Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New Yor 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
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Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 


hoe) Meriden 
Lime 

The Skat Co (in cans) Hartford 
Locks 


Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery 


The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mvstic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


achines—Automatic 
The AH Nilo Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, a and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New T.ondon 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Ilall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 
Metal Novelties : 
The II C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings f 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
Winsted Tlardware Mfg Co Winsted 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 

all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J} H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Ilaven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


— CONTINUED — 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Ine. Waterbury 
lhe Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
’ Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Waterbury 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Iloward Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) cr 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & cop 
net 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 


Malieable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
y Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 


Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
5 Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Plumbing Specialties 


Waterbury 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Polishing Wheels 

The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Presses 

The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Ilaven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 
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Refractories 
Iloward Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copees 
and_ non-ferrous) Vaterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 


New Haven 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 


The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 


ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 


Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Rutton Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 








IT’S MADE 


Silverware 
luternational Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider: 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Rk Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Kk Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling | 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving —— Glastonbury 
Spea 
Cinaudagraph Corp Giieh Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring bo Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


New Haven 


New London 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire b 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Vettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


New Ilaven 


New London 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
ies 


— CONTINUED — 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E I! Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 

Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 

Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 

Hartford 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 
indicating) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mts Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 

The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) | 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 


Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 


Jewett City 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Naterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 


Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
he Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 

: Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 


Middletown 


bronze) Bristol 
3 Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 

The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 

The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 


Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
_ lated) ; New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 

nickel silver) Waterbury 

Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Ilaven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 
o : . Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Gm pel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 

‘ Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 

Spring Corp Bristol 

Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbur 
The American Buckle Co (overall erisseninand 


2 , Vest Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Reels 


The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 

The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 

Woodw 

C H Dresser & Son cr K Mie all kinds of 


Bridgeport 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
imsbury 


The Platt Bros & co a strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
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Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 
posal. Address S. E. 104. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


FOR SALE—USED EQUIPMENT. 1 97” Power Squaring Shear. 
This was manufactured by Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, suitable 
for 16 gauge stock, 4 hard and lighter. The other item is an electrically 
heated oven, capacity of two trucks, each truck approximately 30” 
wide, 5’ 2” long and 6’ high; Westinghouse type C heaters; thermo- 
static control. The inside dimensions of the oven are 69 x 84 x 82. 
We also have 2 extra trucks. Address S. E. 106. 


FOR RENT in Plainville, Frame Building 144’ x 50’. Sprinkler sys- 
tem, side track facilities, suitable for heavy storage. Plainville Electrical 
Products Company or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One duplex steam fire pump, 20” x 12” x 15”, manu- 
factured by Henry R. Worthington, serial No. 16050, in good condi- 
tion. Price $750.00. Address S. E. 109. 


wanted - to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


FACTORY MANAGER with over 25 years experience in metal goods 
manufacturing, having had complete charge of production and man- 
agement, seeks similar connection where his services would be of value. 
American born, age 46. married. Can furnish best of references. A 
personal interview solicited. Address P. W. 436. 


MANUFACTURNG EXECUTIVE. Pressed metal goods. Experienced 
mechanic and production man. Product design; tooling-up; modern 
production methods. Capable organizer. Relocate in Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 437. 


WANTED. A position as traffic manager, shipping manager or chief 
clerk by a young man of average ability and a capacity for hard work 
and a genuine interest in transportation. He has had ten years experi- 
ence in shipping and is now employed as shipping manager. He has also 
had special education in transportation and transportation law. For 
interview address P. W. 439. 


PURCHASING AGENT. A young married man’s services are imme- 
diately available, who can qualify to assist or manage a purchasing 
department. Eleven years purchasing experience, seven years directing 
the purchasing and stores of a National company with sixteen branch 
operations and two subsidiary companies. A member of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 1932-1937. Good education. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Address P. W. 440. 


TOOL DESIGNER. Fourteen years experience in model, tool and 
machine design. Mechanical engineering training. Desires position in 


Section 


product design, tooling and production follow-up to ultimate product. 
Experience in operation planning, time study, and rate setting, testing 
of materials and heat treating practices. Address P. W. 441. 


SUPERINTENDENT. Graduate mechanical engineer with 15 years 
extensive experience in the making and finishing of metal goods. A 
recommended expert on manufacturing methods, processes and costs. 
Wide practical experience in chemistry, metallurgy and heat treatment. 
Desires position as superintendent, executive assistant or manufacturing 
cost analyst. Excellent references. Address P. W. 443. 


FACTORY MANAGER with 20 years textile experience with wool, 
scouring and carbonizing, buying and selling, and office work, out of 
work for the first time in his life through no fault of his, seeks new 
connection. Best of references from former employer. College and busi- 
ness school graduate. Address P. W. 444. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER. Young man in thirties who by study and 
application has fitted himself for a position as traffic manager desires a 
connection in the traffic field of a growing organization where advance- 
ment is assured to proven ability. For further information and inter- 
view address P. W. 445. 


BE PSYCHO-ANALYZED! That’s just what I did and consequently, 
I’m offering my services as PUBLIC RELATIONS executive to an alert 
industry or utility organization. After twenty years of personnel and 
publicity study, I can give the Human spark without being visionary! 
A sensitive understanding and a sound imagination! Let’s chat? For 
interview address P. W. 446. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young man qualified by training in all 
phases of cost accounting, time motion analysis, purchasing, as fore- 
man and superintendent, seeks a position where his experience will be 


utilized to the advantage of both employer and himself. For interview 
address P. W. 447. 


MECHANIC EXECUTIVE—40 years old. 20 years experience devel- 
opment supervision metal production. Thorough knowledge modern 
production methods, control, costs, tool design, layout, practical tool 
and die maker, Resourceful, capable organizer. American, Married. 
Location, Fairfield County Vicinity. Address P. W. 448. 


YOUNG MAN age 32 will invest up to $10,000 in manufacturing 


proposition where his services are also needed in management or sales 
promotion. Address P. W. 449. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN. 25 years ex- 
perience manufacturing pressed metal goods, precision instruments, 
tool design and tool making, producing maximum output on all sizes, 
drill presses, hand screw machines, Bullards U & S turret and Foster 
turret lathes assembling, time study and methods, processing, brass 
foundry and pattern work, both wood and metal, materials handling 
and production methods. Can furnish Al references. Salary nominal 
until ability has been proven. Address P W 450 (J & F). 


SHOP SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT. Design engineer in 
metal goods field, having to do with medium size parts of stamped, 
formed and drawn shapes; die castings; plastics; with lacquer and 
plated finishes. Specific experiences:—Chief Engineer handling tool 
room, drafting, inspection—Assistant Superintendent in household 
goods field, electric and non-electric appliances; clocks. Graduate 
Engineer 1925—-M.E. degree—Age 37—NMarried. Address P. W. 451. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Man with 20 years experience in traffic work with 
common carrier covering rates, claims, etc. desires employment in 


industrial field. For further information, references and _ interview 
address P. W. 452. 


ACCOUNTANT EXECUTIVE desires permanent connection with a 
live business concern, preferably of the manufacturing type. Fully 
experienced with budgets, standard cost systems, wage incentives, pro- 
duction planning and all phases of general accounting. Holds C.P.A. 
degree of state of Connecticut. Address P. W. 453. 


SALESMAN. Would like opportunity to join sales organization of 
company selling manufacturers and jobbers. Have had fifteen years 
experience selling staple lines as well as developing sales of new prod- 


ucts. Highest references as to ability and character furnished. Address 
P. W. 454. 
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YOUR OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
WORRIES ARE OVER 


when you turn your problems over to Barney’s Inc., the largest 
new and used office equipment company in the State of Connecticut. 


— SPECIAL FOR JANUARY — 
Macy executive wood desks—40% off list 


Other Items Include— 


filing cabinets, used transfer 
cases, shelving, Kardex cabinets, 
posture and all other types of 
office chairs, both new and used; 
office davenports, lounges, in- 


cluding many overstocks and 
close-outs at bargain prices. 
Stock covering four floors in- 
cludes practically every office 
equipment and furniture item. 


REFINISHING AND REPAIRING 


Equipped to do by the most modern methods all types of refinishing 
and repairing of furniture. 
ING. 


BARNEY’S 


Telephone Hartford 


343 TRUMBULL ST. 7-8129 HARTFORD 


What Happens To Industry 
Happens To YOU 


If industry is booming, sooner or later, you will feel the good effect of it in your 
wallet whether you are a key executive in a manufacturing plant, wholesale, retail or 
service establishment, or whether you are the owner of a small business, a professional 
man or an employee in any type of business. 


If industry slumps, soon or late, you will feel it. You may escape with your job 
intact but a relative or friend may require your help. In some way the relief load will 
bear down on you—direct, through Community Chest or taxes. 


Watch the ebb and flow of industry in Connecticut by reading CONNECTICUT 
INpustry each month. Subscription price $1.50 per year. Your constructive assistance 
will help it flow. The flow will help you. 





Whether. you have one telephone line or 
ten, two extensions or twenty, efficient use 
of your. telephone set-up is essential if 
you are to get the most out of the dollars 
you spend for telephone service. 

At no cost or obligation to you 
our survey group will gladly check 


up on your present telephone system. 
A report will then be submitted to you 
for consideration. 

All you need do to obtain this free 
survey service is call our business 
office and say, "I want a check-up 
on my telephone set-up .” 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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When next you need 
GOOD PRINTING 
call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 


HartTFoRD 
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